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| ence to the requirements of 
| the grain trade of that sec- 
| tion, which called for good 
| facilities for moving large 
|) quantities rapidly and keep- 
| ing it in good condition. 
| Grain is received from cars 
/ and wagons, the capacity 
| beng 20,000 bushels per 
| hour, The cleaning ma- 
| chinery was supplied by the 
| well-known specialists in 
‘this line, Messrs. Barnard 
'& Leas Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, Moline, Ill. ; the steam 
“machinery came from the 
Buckeye Engine Company, 
“Salem, Ohio; the remainder 
of the equipment from the 
_ Webster & Comstock Manu- 
uring Company, Chi- 
, who also supplied the 


ned with special refer- 
| 


y York Rubber Com- 
ly. The weighing is done 
1 Buffalo scales of 1,(00 
hels’ capacity each, on 
“twin hopper” system, 


stream of grain being 
ched from the full to 


for the operating 
and contains the 
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| Weillustrate herewith an elevator recently completed | provements have resulted in making the house remark- 
| by the Metcalf-McDonald Company of this city for the | ably economical to run, both in point of labor.and power, 
i Dallas Elevator Company, Dallas, Tex. 
pes a capacity of about 1,000,000 bushels, and is the first | ten hours. Work was begun on foundations on May 1, 


blic elevator erected in the state. 


are filled and emptied, are fitted with improved trippers 
which may be easily handled by one man. These im 


This elevator | which consumes but little over one ton of block coal in | says: 
city, we have this to say: 


The house was de-| and the house was completed and turned over to the 
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Which a long experience in this special construc 
and ingenuity can suggest. 
lutehes have been applied to all the different parts of 
ms hinery where it is desirel to control the motion: 
belt conveyors by which the bins beyond the cupola 


THE DALLAS ELEVATOR. 
owners on Aug. 15, 1889, making about 100 working | 
days, and has been in successful operation since. 


The Grand Army boys of Oregon have presented a 
permanent display of grain and grasses, grown in the | of weights.” 
Willamette valley, to the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
it has been placed in the Exchange Hall of the Board, 


McDonald Friction 


DEMANDS CHANGES AT CHICAGO. 


The Forrest Milling Company of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
writing recently toa grain commission firm in Chicago 
“Referring to short weights on grain sold in your 
We have of late taken the 
greatest. pains in loading cars and having the doors covered 


with sacks, nailed closely 
in order that there might be 
no possible leak, and had 
the cars carefully weighed 
on-our scales here. Grain 
loaded into the cirs and 
carefully weighed again by 
two weighers. We had 
those cars traced to your 
city, and found that they 
came there with the seals 
untouched and in good 
order, but went to different 
elevatcrs in your city and 
were unloaded and came 
short in weight from 140 to 
3800 pounds. Now, your 
elevator men are taking 
more than belongs to them 
or else there is some stealing 
on the track. We are aware 
that when grain goes into 
your city the inspector has 
to open those cars in order 
to inspect the grain and get 
samples, and we understand 
that cars are not sealed 
again. Would it not bea 
great protection to have 
every car sealed as soon as 
the grain inspector is 
through withit, with a good 
seal that cannot be tam- 
pered with without some 
one knowing it? Is there 
not a great chance for steal- 
ing out of cars after they 
are inspected—one to five 
days on the track and no 
seal on them? Surely some- 
thing can be done in some 
way to protect the Western 


grain buyers against such system of robbery—for we 
can call it by no other name. 
ship as little as we can help to your city until we are 
satisfied that there is some radical change in this matter 


We may say that we will 


Tama county, Iowa, has a flax palace, 
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INSPECTION. — 


WHAT OUR sarees THINK ON THE QUES- 
TION. 


2 
FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Replying 
to your favor of Nov. 6, will say the state inspectioa law. 
is quite new with us so far, and we would not care to 
comment on the system. Possibly later on we can give 
you a more explicit and definite reply on it. 

Yours truly, 
Scuwartz Bros. CoMMtsstoN COMPANY. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVE NO COMPLAINTS TO MAKE, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In rep’y 
to yours of Oct. 24, would say we have been perfectly 
satisfied with our state inspection, and have no com- 
plaints whatever to make. We think onr. present method 
here is fair and equitable to both the buyer and seller. 

Yours truly, F. H. Peavey & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


SHOULD HAVE A BOARD OF APPEALS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The in- 
spection of grain at Minneapolis since our state law went 
into effect has been very satisfactory _to the trade gen- 
erally most of the time. There have been periods when 
there was a difference of opinion between the trade and 
the inspectors, but taken as a whole it has been very sat- 
isfactory. We think it would have been more so if the 
law had allowed a Board of Appeals to be appointed here 
from among the traders and parties who actually handle 
the wheat, the same as the Illinois law provides for at 
Chicago. 

Yours truly, G. W. VAN Dusen & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

SHOULD BE CONTROLLED BY BOARDS OF TRADE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The in- 
spection of grain should be controlled by boards of trade, 
as the members of boards of trade are mostly practical 
grain men, and know the needs of the trade. If con- 
trolled by the state it becomes a political office subject to 
the resuit of every election. ‘‘To the victor belong the 
spoils,” and the victors are not made competent grain men 
because of their political success. It would be satisfact- 
ory for the state to appoint with the assent of the re- 
spective boards of trade as to the competency of the 
appointees. 

Yours truly, 

Campbell, Neb. 


W. R. TeaGarDen, 


INSPECTORS SHOULD BE APPOINTED ON THEIR MERITS. 
Editor American Hlevitor and Grain Trade:—Your 
favor of Nov. 6 received. As I ship mostly East to inte- 
rior points I am not troubled much with inspections. 
I think the inspection should be controlled by the state, 
and that the inspectors should qualify for their positions 
by a competitive examination, the same as postal clerks. 
I think all inspectors are. influenced more or less by 
friends. At Cincinnati the inspector’s office is in a sepa- 
rate room adjacent to the floor of the exchange, and the 
“traders are not allowed within. The samples are handed 
out through a small window. At Indianapolis the traders 
have free access to the inspector’s room, and are allowed 
to surround the sample table and give theif opinion on 
the different samples. I think the former much the bet- 
ter way, as the inspector certainly must be influenced 
more or less by the latter. 
Yours truly, 
Pierson, Ill. 


W.H. Surrern. 


BOARD OF TRADE INSPECTION SATISFACTORY. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As re- 
gards our opinion about state or board of trade inspection, 
would state we have never had any experience with the 
former, although we expect to enter upon an era of state 
inspection on Noy. 1. We anticipate very unsatisfactory 
results for some time, until the men appointed become 
more familiar with the work. They will be assisted to a 
great extent by the retention of four of the former trade 
inspectors. 

As regards board of trade inspection, we have found it 
satisfactory in every degree, a3 far as our market is con- 
cerned. We have never had any trouble. Our inspectors 
have been men of merit, and men of understanding, 
honest and square, and they really have elevated and 
dignified it to position, so that our inspection is well and 
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favorably known all over the country. We only hope 
this position we have secured by hard work, covering a 
number of years, will not be broken down by the new 
system. From what we have learned from the outside 
markets, the greatest difficulty with state inspection is 
that there is too much consideration paid to politics and 
political friends in the selection of men to do the work, 
and that these political reasons cut more of a figure in the 
selection of men than the real inter.st of the trade and 
the capability of the men selected. 
Yours truly, Grier Commission CoMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OPPOSED TO POLITICAL SHYSTERS., 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In answer 
to yours of Noy. 6, would say I hardly know what to say. 
In regard to grain inspection being control'ed by the state, 
I think it would be detrimental to shippers, for the reason 
that the appointment is liable to be a political one, with- 
out resard to qualification—oaly as a ‘political shyster. 
The promise is made before election, ‘‘You work for me, 
and if Iam elected I will have you appointed grain in- 
spector,” etc.; so that Ido not see how grain inspectors 
can be appointed by state officers only politically, the said 
politicians not cariog particularly whether the appointee 
is capable or not. 

On the other hand, if the inspectors are appointed by 
the board of trade, unless the inspector ha’ a mind of his 
own, he is liable to be influenced more or less by dealers. 
For instance, I soll two cars of oats to a certain party. 
They graded No. 2 waite. A few days after I sold two 
cars to another party taken from the same bin in my ele- 
vator, inspected by the same inspector, and they graded 
No. 8 white. Now, as far as my eyes can see, the oats 
were just alike, and if dealers have any influence with 
inspectors, it is very easy to say: ‘‘Here, inspect such and 
such cars No. 8; I will make it all right.” I do not say 
this is the case, but it sometimes looks very much to me 
as though there was ‘‘a nigger in the woodpile or on the 
fence,” or the inspector's eyes are poor. 

To wind up this epistle to the Romans, I think a grain 
inspector should be a mighty good man, one that knew 
neither fear nor favor, but dared to do right though the 
heavens fall; but where to get the man is more than I can 
tell. I really do not know that it makes much difference 
who appoints them; they will do as they please, anyhow. 

Yours truly, M. ScHoonMAKER. 

Reynolds, Il. 


WANT UNIFORM INSPECTION RULES. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Lrade:—We have 
your favor of Oct. 31 asking us our views on the much- 
talked-of grain inspection in our principal grain markets. 
This is certainly a question of serious importance, involy- 
ing as it does the interests of so maty millions of people, 
and should be conducted in a manner which would as 
nearly as possible do equal justice to producer, shipper 
and consumer, and put them all on an equal footing. 
Asa general thing, it would seem to the farming and 
shipping fraternity that the standards ef contract grades 
in our grain markets, as a rule, are too high. However, 
the farmers and shippers often make complaints about 
inspections on their grain which they are perfectly aware 
were just a-d right, while others often ship grain which 
they themseives may think is sound and good, but which 
misses grade on account of defects of which they have 
not had experience enough to judge correctly themselves. 

We do not think it good policy to have inspection con- 
trolled by boards of trade, as that seems to prejudice the 
farming and shipping element against such inspection. 
If a plan could be adopted whereby the grain inspectors 
at each and every one of our grain markets would adopt 
the same list of inspection rules, and if such rules were 
carried out to the letter by men who have had several 
years’ experience in handling corn, wheat, oats and other 
grain, and men who could be indorsed by say fifty or 
one hundred of the honorable citizens near where they 
had been located previous to such appointments as chief 
grain inspectors or assistant grain inspectors, we think 
that if a set of grain inspectors could be appointed by the 
United States Government who would be required to 
have qualities as we have spoken of before, who would 
formulate a set of inspection rules taken from all the 
rules now in use in our chief grain markets, and if the 
different states in turn could be persuaded to take charge 
of the grain inspection of all of their chief grain centers 
and adopt the same rules and regulations as are formed 
by the United States grain inspectors, it would make a 
uniform inspection throughout the country, which would 
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be more satisfactory than the present modes of inspection, 
which are so different in all the markets. j 
We also think that inspectors should be required to 
make affidavits to all inspections for each day, stating that 
such inspections were just and right according to the 
best of their knowledge and belief, and that they were 
not influenced to make them such by any person or per- 
sons. It would be impossible, however, to adopt any 
form of inspection which would suit all, but we think 
the present modes could be much improved by something 
of this sort. 
Yours reapoct ally, 
Springfield, Ill. 


1 
E. R. Utricn & Son.. 


BOARDS OF TRADE TO APPOINT STATE INSPECTORS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trades Te 
swer 10 your inquiry of Oct. 31 regarding differ 
methods of inspection, and as to whether we could 
suggest any improvements, would say, we receive ¢ 
from all parts of the Northwest, and are shippers 
Eastern mils and markets. For these reasons we 
especially interested in any improvement over pr 
methods. We are believers in stateinspection Altho 
its system is by no means perfect, it establishes a de 
of confidence among general trade that the resulfs of - 
spection controlled by boards of trade have, we believe 
never enjoyed. 

In our opinion the most detrimental feature of state in 
spection is the political strife. All*boards of trade shoul 
be, and we think are, interested in securing competen 
judges of grain as inspectors, and if such bodies coul 
have the appointing of state inspectors and deputies 
take the place of politicians who never profess to be 
pert judges of grain, we believe there would be muel 
less cause for complaint than at present. 

Yours truly, Conover Grn & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUSINESS MEN PREFERRED TO POLITICIANS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We not 
fully your favor of Nov. 6. We do not know that 
should prefer especially either method of control of 
grain inspection, if conducted by honest men and men ¢ 
fair judgment; but whether a board of t ade or sta 
authorities are most likely to put square and honest me 
in the position, we are unable to say, or even to form 4 
opinion. We have very little faith in the politician, 
whatever party; and at this point, or in this section, w 
have had very little, in fact, practically no experience | 
state inspection, and can say but little of it. Our expert 
ence with inspections governed by boards of trade has 
been such as to warrant us in the belief that when it bh 
comes the interests of the members of said boards 1 
raise or lower their standards of inspection as against #] 
interest of the Western shipper, they seldom hesitate to 
do it; but we think in most cases where that has be 
done, the boards have received their punishment by tl 
loss of confidence of the Western shipper, and cons 
quently of their business, to a very large extent. 

We have in mind one point now where our shippers i 
Ohio believe that has been done, not only once, but twit 
within the last two years. Asa result they will not fo 
ward grain to that market if they can in any way avoi 
it, and there is consequently no business of any amou 
from this state that goes to that point, when it forme: 
had the ‘‘lion’s share.” So far as our knowledge of th 
two methods of control goes, we believe that we p ‘el 
the control of the boards of trade, and consequently 
business men, rather than the control of politicians, 
whom our confidence is at a very low ebb. 

Yours truly, Sreps & Scorv, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


SATISFIED WITH CHICAGO INSPECTION, BUT NOT WITH ' T 
WEIGHING, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Repl: yi 
to your favor of Noy. 5, making inquiries in regard | 
grain inspection, would say that we are more directly 
terested in the inspection at Chicago than anywhere é 
and are not at all posted on the working of the M 
inspection system. While the inspection controlle¢ 
the state is by no means sa isfactory, we do not know 
it would be any more so if controlled by the Board 
Trade, as in that case the members of the governing c cc 
mittee are liable to be interested in the inspection of ih 
own grain and to appoint men of their own way of t 
ing to important positions. We do not believe tha 
the present system there is any particular prejudice for 
against any one, and believe the great difficulty i is in F 
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political appointment of inspectors who are not compe- 
~ tent for the position. We are not at all clear that this 

matter would be remedied if the inspection. were under 

the control of the Board of Trade. - 

‘Country dealers’almost always complain of the inspec- 
tion of their grain, no matter to what market they ship, 
and they aré hot the proper ones to handle the inspection 
of their own grain. We believe that they will be better 
satisfied with an inspection which is controlled by parties 
entirely disinterested, as is the case under the present sys- 

_ tem, than with an inspection which is controlled by men 
who are interested in the grain trade and liable to 
the suspicion of prejudice, provided, of course, that 
the inspectors appointed under the state system are 
competent. 

We have no particular complaint to make of the pres- 
ent Chicago inspection system, but cannot-say as much 
for the weights. : 
| Yours truly, EK. M. Dickey, 
| Trea:urer The E. M. Dickey Company. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


SHIPPERS SHOULD HAVE A VOICE IN THE APPOINTMENT 
-OF INSPECTORS. 
Eilitor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Your 
_ letter of Nov 6, making inquiry relative to the inspection 
of grain at the different grain centers, and whether it was 
satisfactory to the shipper or not, was duly reczived. As 
far as the inspection of grain ‘s concerned at the different 
‘points we sh p to, will say that it is not satisfactory. 
First, the employment of incompetent parties to inspect 
grain, whether it be by the political parties in power or 
‘by boards of trade, is all wrong, and of great damage to 
all concerned. Parties who are employed to inspect grain 
| should be selected for their fitness for the position and 
| have had long experience in the business, one who can 
| show himself fully competent for the position by thor- 
| ough eximination before a committee composed of im- 
partial judges of the grain to be inspected. 
Under the present system of grain inspection the chief 
inspector may or may not know anything to speak of 
about graia. His subordinates, many of them, are excel- 
_ leat judges; many of them are not. In any case, from 
the results, we are led to believe that they are not allowed 
— to use their best judgment. They are simply expected to 
go through the form of looking into the cars, whereby 
the fee of 25 or 35 cents a car (as the case may be) b:- 
comes on the face of it legitimately earned. (In speaking 
_ Of the inspection we refer more particularly to barley, as 
' that is the grain we are handling principally.) The stand. 
| ard for the grade of No. 2 barley is selected from barley 
_ which has a particular shade of color, the hardest to pro- 
| cure, and of which there is likely to be the least per cent. 
| in the country. This standard is given to a subordinate 
_ inspector, who is expected t) confine himself to that par 
ticular shade of color, and take nothing for. No. 2 that 
does not come up to that standard, with all the rest of the 
re juirements thrown in; and as barley never looks just 
_ the same t> all people, varying in color according to the 
light and time of day in which it is inspected, the plump- 
3, cleanness and malting qualities all being ignored 
itn hyppens to lack that impossible shade of color which 
S been decreed for it by some one or more who are all- 
werful in the trade, and whose interests are best served 
by having more or less of that particular grade, is it 
ay wonder, then, that with plenty of good barley in the 
4 “eouuiry that less than 1 per cent. is No. 2 grade? 
It may be said that there is a committee of appea’s to 
' Precide finally if not satisfied with first inspection. It is 
_ true there is, and ia some markets they are composed of 
good, fair men who are competent judges of grain, but 
«when the seal of the first inspection is placed upon it 
men know it, and there is a certain prejudice to be 
" against the grain to be re-inspected, as they nat- 
'y expect to find something wrong with it. Further- 
e, many hesitate to call a re-inspection for the reason 
the expense where the committee is known to be im- 
. But this is not the case at all grain points. Fre- 
n tly the committee is composed of traders whose 
in the market makes it extremely difficult for 
to render an impartial decision. Therefore, under 
sent system of inspection, there is absolutely noth- 
for the country shipper to base a value on after he 
ithe grade of No. 2, because if he ships a car of 
, unless it should grade No. 2, he can’t tell within 
15 cents a bushel what that grain will sell for unless 
lucky enough to sell it by sample. Therefore, in 
of the fact that the country shipper pays all the ex- 
8 of inspection, and in the majority of cases of 
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weighing, switching and other expenses incidental to the'| in Kansas I have noted the same state of affairs, 


disposal of the grain, which is seldom taken into account 
when he purchases it, we are of the opinion that it is 
right and proper that the shipper should have a voice in 
or be represented when an inspector is to be appointed 
and the grades established for a new crop. As long as 
they stand the expense we think they should have some- 
thing to say as well as those who have it all to say and ask 
us to foot the bill. 

Where boards of trade control these things the shipper 
should be represented; where state inspection prevails, it 
should be as far removed from political influence as pos- 
sible, and in no event should a man be retained on the 
force who has not shown himself to be thoroughly com- 
petent to fill the position, be he chief inspector or a sub- 
ordinate. 

Just how these reforms should come about, we are 
willing to leave to the good judgment of those who will 
be sooner or later called upon to put them in force, for 
this state of things cannot continue, or the shipper will 
have to give up and let the consumer come to the farmer 
for his grain. That we voice the sentiments of three- 
quarters of the shippers throughout the country we have 
no reason to doubt. To such of those who are in a posi- 
tion to be satisfied with the existing state of things, we 
have nothing to say, and while the inspection force is not 
the only abuse the shipper is subjected to, we have tried 
to the best of our ability to answer the questions squarely 
and honestly without fear or favor. 

Yours respectfu'ly, TEMPLETON & Morais. 

Templeton, Wis. 


CHEAP ELEVATORS FOR HAND- 
LING CORN. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


The old straightforward and substantial methods of 
constructing small elevators are rapidly giving way, and 
all sorts of expedients are resorted to as substitutes. The 
grain men say that ‘‘with corn at 15 cents a bushel or less, 
we cannot afford to put much money in elevator plants; 
there is not sufficient profit in the business.” To a 
limited extent that kind of argument is valid, but to a 
limited extent only. It is true they cannot well risk the 
expenditure of large sums of money for such purposes, 
neither can they risk putting money in avy sums into an 
elevator building and have it incomplete and totally inad- 
equ .te to the task necessarily imposed upon it. 

Not very long since Iran across a new elevator being 
built in the midst of a never-failing corn-growing section. 
The building was being put up in a very substantial man- 
ner, a cribbed house, and was necessarily costing a good 
deal of money. But the owners said they could not 
afford to fit the house up for corn shelling, because corn 
was too cheap. ‘‘It is cheaper for us to pay one cent per 
bushel for getting our corn shelled by outsiders than to 
put a sheller in the elevator.” Look at the inconsistency 
of such a position! They were building a really ex- 
pensive house for such a point, and-all they could do in 
it would be to receive loose grain, run it through a fan- 
ning mill, driven by horse power, which if in naturally good 
condition would now and then, perhaps, grade when sent 
to market. If otherwise, messing grade would be the 
rule on account of insufficient cleaning. If asteam plant 
had been added, good cleaning could be always assured, 
and if a corn-sheller is added then all kinds of elevator 
work can be done in the most thorough and efticient man- 
ner. No portable horse power sheller, with its endless 
waste, imperfect work and tiresome uncertainties would 
have to be depended upon. 

Some two or three years ago long stretches of new rail- 
roads were run through Kansas in Gifferent directions. 
Although a great corn-growing state, the crop happened 
to be a little off, and so at numerous points along the new 
lines little horse power box houses were built and called 
elevators. Many of these have a general sameness of ap- 
pe»rance, and look as though the designs of all were 
evolved from one master mind. They look rather neat 
on the ontside and at a distance look like magnified dog 
kennels where blooded dogs are carefully housed. But 
the point is this, they are simply usefess in the present 
emergency. All of them require houses for handling 
corn and doing it rapid'y. The corn crop is immense, 
and already it is being piled up on the ground at points 
where there are no facilities for taking care of it, and 
there is not at one stalion ia any ten, along the new lines 
of road especially. 

It is not the first time in an cxperience of thirteen years 


Corn, 
corn everywhere, and no place to shell it. Then an im- 
mense amount of shelling was done in Kansas City, but 
now the railroad companies refuse to haul ear corn to 
Kansas City, except-from points very near to it; and with 
nearly 100,090,000 bushels more corn than was ever 
grown in the state before in a single year, the condition is 
very aggravating. 

But to get-back to expedients for relieving the present, 
difficulty. Expedients are simply imperfections, but are 
sometimes allowable in cases of emergency. A some- 
what simple and fairly cheap method has been adopted in 
many cases. Build a double line of cribs along the track 
of any length up to a hundred feet, or longer if deemed 
advisable. Make them twenty feet high, and say, ten 
feet apart, or wide enough apart for an easy driveway, 
which should be run up about sixteen feet from the 
ground, if there is room enough for approaches; if not, 
make both cribs and driveway as high as the room and 
lay of the land will permit. The two. cribs should be 
covered with about a third pitch roof with the comb 
above the center cf the driveway. At the further, or 
driving end of the cribs, the sheller must be Iccated, 
undera dump at that end. Reaching back from the 
sheller the full length of the crib, a drag belt must be 
put in under the eenter, or about under the center, of the 
driveway, over which must be arranged dumps at proper 
intervals. At the sheller end the crib or a section of it 
next the track must be raised high enough to put in a 
corn cleaner, and neatly closed in. The corn and cobs 
must then be elevated from the sheller in the ordinary 
way, and separated in the cleaner, the cobs spouted out, 
the corn dropped in bins provided for it below the cleaner; 
two of these should be so arranged as to empty into the 
cars on the track. The machinery may be driven by a 
portable engine, which can be hired “cheap during the 
shelling season in almost any section of country where 
wheat is raised in large quantities. 

This plan provides for a large storage capacity for ear 
corn, but necessarily very little for shelled corn, so that 
while shelling out cars must be provided for rec-iving it. 
The various dumps can be used until the center of the 
crib is full, then the corn can be shoveled over into the 
side cribs and the drag-belt used for taking it all to the 
sheller when needed there. This plan, as I have said, 
can, in my judgment, be considered an expe‘ient only, 
and is a’lowable for the reason that: both the cribs and the 
machiaery can be afterward utilized in the construction 
of a permanent house, that is if the arrangement of the 
machinery has been designed by some one understanding 
the requirements of the case. 

A permanent house can at some future time be built, 
the machinery put in it and the cribs attached to it in 
substantially the same manner. Then provisions can be 
made for handling and cleaning all kinds of grain and 
storing loose grain as well as ear corn. Ina good house 
a permanent steam plant must be put in and the portable 
engine sent back into the wheat-threshing business. This 
kind of an arrangement does not cost very much, can be 
quickly put up, and I think it would be in the interest of 
every grain man hard pressed for taking care of corn, if 
he can do it inno other way, toso provide himself at 
once and be in a positlon to do something in his line of 
business. 


CHINCH BUGS. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture has published a book 
on “Insect Life,” which contains an article from a Mis- 
sourian in which he says, that as soon as the season will 
permit in the spring the bugs leave their winter quarters 
and resort to the wheat fields. They first gather in groups 
and burrow into the soil among the roots of the wheat, 
clearing the soil from around them and leaving a top 
crust. From the 1st tothe 15th of May they deposit their 
eggs by thousands on the roots of the wheat, having pre- 
viously cleaned the soil from them for that purpose. As 
soon as the ground is sufficiently warm the eggs hatch 
and the young bugs begin’ to suck at the roots of the 
wheat. As they become older they crawl up to the top 
of the soil and up the stalks of wheat, and still suck as 
as long as there is any life or sap in the stalks, when they 
begin to travel to othe: parts of the field for a new sup- 
ply. All go in the sam? direction. The old bugs injure 
the wheat only by clearing the soil from the roots. As 


! soon as they hive deposited their eggs they die. 


It is said that dry bricks placed in new threshed or 
damp grain will keep it from heating, 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC ELEVATORS 
AT MONTREAL. 


.The two grain eley.tors at Montreal belonging to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company’are 210 feet long, 80 
feet wide and 157 feet high. Each elevater is built upon 
eighty piers, each supported by a cluster of nine piles. 
The cost of the foundation alone was $154,851. There 
are 10) bins in use, each one being 50 fe:t in depth, the 
inside bottom of each being lined with iron to prevent the 
plank from wearing away. The cupola, or central por- 
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edge is about 150 feet from the side of the elevator, and 
about thirty feet from the ground is built a tunnel through 
which passes a belt upon which 12,000 bushels of grain 
can be carried in an hour.— Canadian Manufacturer. 


DULUTH’S ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 
Probably no place in this or any other country has so 


has the head of Lake Superior. Situated as it is, at the 
very door of the hard wheat. belt of the Northwest, and 


tion at the top of the elevator, is reduced to a width of | at the westernmost point which can be reached by lake 


49 feet, so that it may have a solid bearing, and so not de- 
pend upon the shrinkage of the bin walls The upper 
story of the cupola contains an immense amount of ma- 
chinery. The shaft which carries the pulleys is six inches 
in diameter, made in sections. The belt inside the ele- 
vating shaft passes round a wheel twenty-four inches in 
diameter at the bottom, and the six feet diameter pulley 
on the main shaft at the top of the building. This belt 
travels at the rate of 569 feet per minute. 

In the center of the building tracks are laid upon which 
the grain cars enter in order to be loaded or unloaded. 


vessels, gives it superior advantages over all other points 
as a point for receiving and shipping wheat. 

The total capacity of the elevators at the head of the 
lake is over 22,000,000 bushels. Duluth has the greater 
storage capacity, Lut West Superor is not far behind. 
Grain received at both points is graded by the same in- 
spectors and according to the same standards. 

We give herewith acut of some of the elevators at 
Duluth, from which an excellent idea of the elevator sys- 
tem of that city can be gleaned. 


quickly attained prominence asa great wheat center as 
The elevators of the Union Improvement and Elevator 


SHORT GRAIN WEIGHTS. : 


Shortages in grain shipments have always been c 
plained of by country shippers, and they are justified 
complaining, for even to this day we have to acknowle¢ 
that the shortages are constantly occurring. 

Mr. G. C. Sanborn of Milmine, Bodman & Go. 
cago, when asked what were the causes of these shor 
said: 

“The Chica.o market has as honorable a lot of buy 
as can be found in the world, and Ispeak from the exp 
ence of years of intimate business relations with the 
Our Board of Trade has thrown every possible safegu 
around the business by appointing an official weighm 
whose honesty and ability are above suspicion. It m:; 
be news to the country shipper to know that the bu 
does not do his own weighing. , It is either done by : 
railroads or under the supervision of the Board of T 
weighmaster. It may also interest them to know 
Eastern shippers are annoyed with shortages full] 
much as they. Of course, as none of us are infall 
g- nuine errors in weighing do occur occasionally, and 
will also add that in such cases they are generally ] 
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When a car of grain is ready for unloading it is placed 
alongside the grating through which the grain passes 
into the tank. The work of unloading is effected by 
large wooden shovels, which are attached to a rope con- 
nected and wound around a drum working automatically 
ona shaft fixed to the posts over the platform, which 
runs the whole length of the immense building. The 
shovel is placed in the car, the machinery set in motion, 
and gradually it scrapes the grain out to the grating and 
from there it falls to tanks beneath. At the bottom of 
the tank is a small hole through which it passes into 
buckets and is quickly elevated to the top of the build- 
ing. Thirty thousand bushels of grain can in this way 
be placed in proper storage in one hour. Two spouts 
are used for loading cars, and the discharge is so great 
that a car of 600 bushels’ capacity can be filled in three 
minutes. 

The elevators combined are the largest in Canada, except, 
perhaps, the one built by the C. P. R. at Fort William. 
The system for prevention of fire is in every respect good. 
Barrels and buckets of water are placed all over the 
buildings, and pipes connected with the city waterworks, 
with hose attached, can be turned on ard flood the build- 
ings atany moment. The boiler house is sixty feet from the 
main building. Two engines of 170 and 249 horse power 
are required to drive the immense amount of machinery 
required to properly handle the grain. The arrangement 
for conveying grain to vessels is capital. The waters’ 
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DULUTH’S ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 


Company known as elevators ‘‘E,” ‘““F” and ‘“H,” and 
warehouses No. 2 and No. 3, have a combined capacity of 
over 5,000,000 bushels. Those of the Lake Superior 
Elevator Company, known aselevators ‘‘B,” ‘‘C,” “‘D,” 
“G” and: “IT” and warehouse No. 1, have a capacity of 
7,300,000 bushels. The Great Northern Company’s ele 
vators ‘‘A” and ‘‘X” have a capacity of about 3,500,000 
bushels, and the Duluth Elevator Company’s elevators 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have a capacity of 5,000,000 bushels. 


Statistician Dodge ina recent issue of the American 
Agriculturist says: ‘‘The present wheat crop is slightly 
above an average in yield, but very slightly. The October 
preliminary estimate of the Department of Agriculture is 
12 8-10 bushels per acre. The acreage is not fully de- 
termined, but it is probably not very far from 38,000,000 
acres.” He adds that the wheat crop is 485,000,000 Win- 
chester bushels, to be reduced 15,090,000 bushels to make 
the yield equal commercial bushels of sixty pounds. 


The report of Commissioner Haggerty of Dakota, 
shows that the total increase in the yield of wheat alone 
reaches 6,245,245 bushels over last year; of corn the in- 
crease is 3,763,393 bushels. | There were 643,895 bushels 
more of barl+y this year than last, and 324,768 bushels 
mo e of flax. The only decrease was in the yield of oats, 
which fell 9,159,577 bushels below last year’s product. At 
average Duluth prices the total value of the various Da- 
kota cereals this year reaches the sum of $52,286,865. 
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‘loss is in loading the cars so high that the grain, thro 
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and our weighmaster makes the loss good if he is in fi 
It often occurs, also, that the shipper, himself, is at 
in not properly repairing the cars before loading, givi 
the grain a chance to leak through. Another source 


about in switching, scatters over the doors and wind 
“Aside from carelessness on the part of the shipper 
loading and an ozcasional legitimate error in weighi 
here, the responsibility of grain shortages lies at the d 
of the railroads. The only remedy is in legislation, 
until this remedy is applied country shippers will fin 
relief. Aside from an occasional legitimate error in 
weights, there are two causes. First, and principally 
grain is stolen from the cars, while on the com 
side-tracks, by regular grain thieves, who carry it pe 
in quantities amounting to from a bagful to ag 
sized wagonload. Scarcely a week passes that t 
depredations are not accidentally discovered, but we 
never known of a conyiction resulting from the det 
and could a close and systematic watch be placed 1 
each yard around the city the quantity of grain 1 
from cars nightly would surprise even the officials 
roads themselves, who do not use any special effort to 
vict the thieves, when occasionally caught by a 
as they do not wish to advertise their carelessness ins 
loosely protecting property, for the safety of d 
claim they should be held responsible by law. T 
tunities for this grain-stealing are all that thi 
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ask. The yards are located five to fifteen miles from the 
business center, on the prairie, with few, if any houses 
near, and long distances beyond the city police supervis- 
ion. The protection to the miles of side-tracks filled with 
loaded cars afforded by the company is seldom more than 
any watchman who can see the same portion of the yard 
but once or twice during the night, and the ‘midnight 
grain dealer’ has little fear of molestation while loading up 
his wagon. 
. “At one time I had charge during the night of one of 
the most important yards in the city, and I know what I 
am talking about. There isnot at the present time a 
wagonload of barley or wheat raised within a day’s jour- 
ney of this city, and yet our mills and malt houses will 
tell you that frequently they have these different grains 
offered them from wagons as though brought from the 
farm, and there isno question but that some country 
shipper was complaining of a forty or fifty bushel loss in 
his carload of wheat or barley and roundly scoring the 
buyer in particular and the Chicago market in general, 
while the commission merchant, knowing the buyer’s 
honesty to be above reproach and that the grain was care- 
fully weighed, is at his wits’ end to appease the wrath of 
his shipper. 
{ “The other cause for shortage i is found in not cleaning 
all the grain out of the car, at elevators and transfers. 
_ This may or may not amount to very much in each car, 
but I know the aggregate is large, and I have seen ten to 
fifteen bushels in a.car that was supposed to have been 
unloaded. The reason given for not cleaning it out was 
that the empty car had not been properly cleaned in the 
country before loading, and the buyer would not take the 
mixture of dirt and grain in the bottom of the car, and of 
| course no elevator or transfer could be censured if these 
| were the true facts, and there is no denying that occasion- 
| ally the carelessness of a country shipper or his help is re- 
_ sponsible. 

“The privilege of sweeping the cars for the railway 
company is a valuable one, on account of the grain se- 
cured, which goes to the sweeper. This privilege on one 
of our leading roads recently sold for $1,000, and every 
cleaning house in the city can bear witness to the large 
| Quantities of grain secured. One house alone, this fall, 

bought in one week 1,200 bushels of wheat that had been 
| collected in this way. When cars have been properly 
_ Swept in the country, why should they not be swept clean 

at the elevator or transfer, and here, as well as in the 
| stealing from side track, I claim comes in the responsibil- 
_ ity of the railroad. Under the present state of affairs the 
| country shipper asks for an empty car, and when it is 
' placed at his elevator he very often finds that it takes an 
hour to clean it out, patch up a broken floor and lining 
and make new doors. He loads it, secures the doors as 
best he can, and that best often consists in nailing a piece 
by of wood behind the door. The agent issues a ‘‘24,000 to 
_ 60,000, more or less” bill of lading, and the company’s re- 
sponsibility lies only in the wreckage of that car. 

“The enactment of such laws as will compel the rail- 
“roads to supply clean, light cars, place track scales at 
eyery station, carefully weigh the car emp‘y and loaded, 
| issue a bill of lading giving the actual weight of grain in 
the car, and be held responsible for the delivery of that 
“amount of grain at destination. Self interest will then 
prompt them to afford proper protec ion while in transit, 
on their side tracks, and at elevators and transfers. It 
would be no great hardship to them, as their agents 

ould be capible of accurately weighing the grain and 

g that the cars were in good order, and their weigh- 
- Masters at destination would naturally carefully look after 
ie company’s interest; about the only extra help they 
would need would be the police protection required and 
~ which they ought to furnish, even under the present sys- 
tem. ‘The freight on grain is one of the principal sources 
income to the railroads. They issue a bill of lading 
ir other commodities and are responsible for their safe 
very, and in all such cases amply protect their inter- 
by taking care of the property; why should they not 
the same with grain? Every farmer in the country can 
reached through the grain buyers, and let them thor- 
nly understand the importance of this matter, and 
they, ioo, are sufferers, and I will guarantee that 
T representatives in the legislative halls will be obliged 
ed their demands. A concerted action of grain 
sand grain dealers would bring about one of the 
and most beneficial railroad laws, so far as the 
grain shipper is concerned, that has ever been 
AC d, and this as well as all other markets be relieved 
ne of the greatest evils to which it is subject, and that 

a act of justice, pure and simple.” 


[ Written expressly for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
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THE GRAIN SITUATION. 


VERY DRY YET IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA—VERY FREE 
MOVEMENT OF SPRING WHEAT FROM THESE TWO STATES 
—FAIR PROGRESS MADE WITH GATHERING THE NEW 
CORN—WEATHER MOIST AND WET—CORN NOT LIKELY 
TO GRADE FARLY OR MOVE VERY SOON—CLD CORN 
SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN WELL CLEANED UP—FARMERS IN 
THE CORN BELT IN GOOD CONDITION TO HOLD THEIR 
CORN—WINTER WHEAT CROP SHOWS A DECIDED IM- 
PROVEMENT OVER THIRTY DAYS AGO—CAUSED BY RE- 
CENT RAINS AND MILD WEATHER—FARMERS HAVE BEEN 
FREE SELLERS EVER SINCE HARVEST—ACREAGE OF 
WINTER WHEAT FULLY AS LARGE JF NOT LARGER THAN 
LAST SEASON, 


BY S. THORNTON K. PRIME. 


No. XI. 

It seems singular, but never the less a fact, that there 
are areas yet where the deficiency of moisture which has 
existed for over two years has not yet been made up. 

I refer particularly to Minnesota and Dakota. It is 
true rain has fallen to wet the surface, but wells, streams 
and rivers are all reported at a very low ebb. 

Many farmers are now hauling water to their stock; 
only one rain since hatvest to amount to anything is re- 
ported in Minnesota. With the reports we have had this 
season as to the size of the Minnesota and Dako‘a crop of 
spring wheat and also the unprecedentedly large receipts, 
it would look as if rain was not an essential in the success 
of the spring wheat crop. These states have made their 
crop now for two years with very little rain. 

In Northern Dakota very generally all the small farm- 
ers haye sold off their wheat. Even so closely that many 
will be compelled to buy back their seed. The majority 
of the large farmers have either sold or put their wheat 
in the elevators for storage. The present month will 
clean up a very large proportion of the available wheat. 

The movement from Minnesota has not been as gen- 
eral or as large as that from Dakota, for the reason that 
the farmers are generally in a better position to hold their 
wheat in the latter state. 

Notwithstanding the dry cordition of the ground, the 
usual acreage of fall plowing has been done. 


CORN. 


So far I can find nothing in my reports or my personal 
observation which indicates acorn crop any better than 
we made last season in quantity. 

Iam perfectly satisfied from the gathering which has 
been done that the quality is not near as good as the corn 
crop of 1888. Gathering was practically commenced 
about twenty days ago. ‘The weather ever since has gone 
from mild to moist and wet, and at the present writing, 
with November half gone, we have from 40 to 60 per 
cent. of the crop in crib. 

Towa reports that the farmers are making very good 
progress gathering corn. Fully one-half has been secured, 
but the late rains have stopped gathering for the present. 

The yield fully as goodas in ’88. The quality not 
quite as good. Nebraska certainly keeps up her reputa- 
tion as a corn producing state. Farmers are now ‘‘head 
over heels in husking corn.” Fully one-third of the crop 
is gathered. The-quantity and quality are both excellent. 
Very little new corn is leaving farmers’ hands _in that 
state. 

Large grain receivers say that they are doing nothing 
whatever inthe handling of the new crop, while last 
year at this date they had all they could do. 

In Illinois the weather has been very moist and during 
the last ten days a superabundance of rain. The conse- 
quence has been that very slow progress has been made 
with the gathering of the crop. In Kansas and Missouri 


the reports generally show that farmers are late with se- 


curing their crop. There seems to be very little differ- 
ence of the outcome of the corn in either of these two 
states. 

There is no movement whatever of new corn in this 
area at the present time. With this general condition and 
the weather surroundings, and the low price of corn, 
there is nothing which points to any free movement dur- 
ing the remainder of the present year. 

During the present summer and after the corn crop of 
1889 was assured we had a very free movement of old 
corn. Then it fell off, and up to this date there has been 
nothing in the movement except of a normal character. 


, For many seasons at this time of year I have never re- 
ceived such unanimous reports on any one question as to 
the amount of old corn yet to come forward. Nebraska 
reports that the old corn has not been cleaned up so thor- 
oughly for many seasons as it is to-day. Jowasends in 
similar statements, and Illinois expresses the same opin- 
ion. Farmers probably knowing this will be less inclined 
to part with their new corn. 

Farmers in the corn belt, taken as a class, are in better 
condition to hold their crop than the spring wheat grow- 
ers are to hold their wheat, and judging from the in- 
formation so far received I incline to the opinion that we 
shall see a very light movement of corn on this crop until 
we know the outcome next summer of the corn crop of 
1890. 

WINTER WHEAT. 

The winter wheat crop has picked up wonderfully dur- 
ing the last twenty days. Looking at it in its entirety I 
think it is now going into winter quarters fully as good, 
if not better, than it did in the fall of 1888. Michigan 
complains now, and in fact has done so ever since harvest, 
of an unprecedented dry fall with the crop generally late 
and very backward. 

Recent rains, however, have freshened the crop up ma- 
terially, and with a continuance of the present mild, open 
weather, it is generally thought that the crop will go into 
winter quarters in fairly good condition, but probably not 
as well as it did last season. 

The most uniform and encouraging reports I think of 
any state comes from Illinois. The dry region in this 
state has been confined only to a few counties, but early 
in November the whole state received the benefit of co- 
pious soaking rains at the very time that they were greatly 
needed, and the reports now go to show that the crop is 
about to enter into winter quarters in excellent shape. 

Kansas, so far as rain is concerned, and certainly crop 
results also, has been a very highly favored state this sea- 
son. The rainfall has been excessive, and the winter 
wheat all over the state probably never in its history 
looked better than it does to day. 

In Missouri there are some complaints of dry weather 
early in the season, but these are so few that they cut very 
little if any figure in the general growing condition of the 
crop, which is satisfactory. 

Ohio in the northern part of the state has felt a little of 
the effects of dry weather, as well as Indiana,-but both 
of these states now report that the recent rain has done 
the wheat a great deal of good. This takes in the wheat 
belt and surplus winter wheat states north of the Ohio 
River, and the general condition is probably all that we 
could expect. 

South of the Ohio seeding has only very recently been 
finished, and the states of Tennessee and Kentucky both 
report the crop doing well. 

I think that farmers have been free sellers of winter 
wheat right along ever since the crop was threshed. The 
prices of winter wheat, particularly of good milling 
wheat, have been and still are, in comparison with cther 
grains, satisfactory. 

The quality of the wheat now coming forward plainly 
shows that the poor wheat has been marketed. While the 
movement of the wheat crop has been free, yet I cannot 
see that millers are very largely stocked up for future 
wants. 

The demand for flour is fair; 
it was thirty days ago. 


not as good, however, as 


ACREAGE. 

As to the acreage of winter wheat sown this fall, I do 
not find but every state has fully maintained if not in- 
creased its acreage over last season. It is the only crop at 
the present time where there is any inducement to follow 
this line. 

From the above report I draw these inferences: 

First, that we have had and are still having a remarka- 
bly free movement of spring wheat from Minnesota and 
Dakota, and that this condition of things is likely to keep 
up until the opening of the new year. 

Secondly, that the corn crop is being gathered with 
fairly good progress; that we have had very little weather 
as yet to put it into condition for keeping or moving. 

That farmers are not likely to be very free sellers the 
present winter, owing to its very low price. 

Thirdly, that recent rains have improved the winter 
wheat crop; that it promises to go into winter quarters in 
excellent condition. | 


The immense crop of corn and wheat in Kansas this 
year is said to have greatly increased Cuyid’s business in 
that state. 
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INSURING GRAIN. 


It is a common practice for insurers on grain in ele- 
yators or storage warehouses, or in farm barns to use the 
phrase ‘ton grain ¢ ntained therein” without in any way 
defining or restricting the risk to any particular kind or 
species, leaving the policy to embrace all classes of the 
product that would be included in the generic term of 
‘erain,” which, in popular usage in the United States, 
includes only wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
maize, rice and such other cereaZia or edible grains as is 
commonly used for food of man or beast. 

Grain is frequently delivered by the producer to mill- 
ers, or by purchasers to. warehousemen, to be stored in 
bulk, mixed or commingled with other grain, with an 
understanding that the depositors may at their option (to 
be exercised within a specified time) have the right to re- 
claim, not the identical grain, but an equal quantity of 
like grade and quality, or within such period demand 


and receive payment therefor in cash, at the then current | 


price. 

Such a transaction constitutes a sale and nota bailment, 
and in the absence of any general usage or specific agree- 
ment to the contrary, any loss of the grain would fall 
upon the millers or warehousemen, and hence it would 
be covered by their insurance as Owners, whether the pol- 
icy contained any trust clause or not. 

If, however, there was any contract or agreement be- 
tween the parties as to the continuing title or ownership 
ef the property, the question whether the transaction 
constituted a sale or bailment would be determined ac- 
cordingly, and if sych agreement was only for the return 
of the identical grain, or a like quantity ef equal grade, 
at the point of receiving or some other locality (in the ab- 
sence of any option by either party that the same might 
be paid for in money in lieu of a return thereof), even 
though it was understood or agreed that the grain was to 
be commingled with that of others, or in the absence of 
any agreement or understanding whatever (other than 
might be implied from proof or general usage), the trans- 
action would constitute a bailment and not a sale, and 
would not be covered by the bailee’s insurance, unless the 
policies contained a special clause including “‘grain on 
storage,” or “‘grain held in trust,” or “‘grain belonging to 
others,” or some other terms indicating clearly that the 
intent was to include such grain within the scope of the 
insurance contract. 

Articles of such a character and of the same grade and 
quality commingled in one common ma‘s by customary 
usage for the purpose of more economical handling, stor- 
age, sale, manufacture or transportation, can be readily 
separated in quantities by weights and measurements, and 
thereby the interest of cach owner or “‘tenant in common” 
be preserved and defined, and no loss or injury te any of 
the several parties In Interest can result from such com- 
mingling. And it has been long settled that when prop- 
erty in the custody of a bailee (except common carriers) is 
destroyed by an accidental fire, without fault or negli- 
gence on his part, he is not liable to the owner or bailer, 
and such less would not be covered by insurance written 
in the name of the ba‘lee (unless especially written to 
cover property so held). 

““Where grain is so stored In a warehouse, with the 
understanding that It may be mixed with other grain of 
like quality, it passes out of the control of the owners, so 
far as identity is concerned, and they beceme tenants in 
common of the entire amount in store of like quality and 
stared subject to the same conditions, though it may oc 
cupy a number of separate bins, their respective shares 
being in proportion io the several amounts stored by 
them, and such tenancy continues, although the identity 
of the entire mass in store may be changed by continued 
additions and subtractions.” Such transactions are not 
sales, but bailments, and the same rule applies to other 
commodities of different owners commingled in common 
mass for the purpose of storage, transportation or manu- 
facture, and this principle is applicable to ail in tanks or 
in storage, or oil in transit in pipe lines or in tank cars, 
milk in cheese houses, apples in cider mill-, or other arti 
cles of like species, grade or quality, when depo-ited in 
bulk fer the purpose of manufacture, transportation or 
storage, and then to be returned in sp cified quantities of 
like product, or of the mazufactured article. It is true 
that there is some little conflict of opinion upon this 
question, but the great weight of authority is that the 
contract is one of bailment and net ef sale, and that the 
bailee and owner or depositor become tenants in common. 

The magnitude of grain transactions makes this rule a 
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necessity to the commercial interests of this country, and 
it is in harmony with the legal principles that the “‘inten- 
tion of contracting parties is always to be given effect, 
when such intention can he gleaned from the contract, or 
determined by the usages of trade,” and such interest is 
insurable in the name of each of the several owners, and 
would not be covered by a policy in the name of the 
bailee (unless written to include such property). 


BOWSHER’S COMBINATION FEED 
GRINDING MILL. 


Our illustration on this page displays Bowsher’s Combi- 
nation Feed Grinding Mill. This is a substantially built, 
practical machine, novel in many respects, and radically 
different from all the others now in the market. It is 
supplied with the elevator attachment or without, as de- 
sired, and is built in two sizes, one requiring from 6 to 8 
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herse power and the other from 8 to 12 horse power. 
The capacities range from 15 to 60 bushels per hour on 
various kinds of work. The mills crush and grind ear 
corn, and all kinds of small grain, oil cake, etc.; also 
crush corn and grind small grain at same time, mixing the 
two in any proportion desir d. <A self-feeder is provided 
for ear corn and all the other conveniences that go to 
make a first-class modern feed mill. 

Prohably the most distinguishing feature of the Bow- 
sher Mill is its conical shaped grinders. This cone shape 
makes it possible to present a correct, shearing edge to 
the grain at all times. A Jarge amount of grinding sur- 
face is secured. The work is done close to the center of 
the shaft, and extraordinarily light running qualities are 
secured in consequence. Numerous practical }abor-saving 
devices are also adjuncts of this mill. It is used in all 
parts of the country among flour mills, grain elevators, 


stores, etc., and for a machine to do all kinds of feed’ 


work appears to come more fully up to the requirements 
than avy that has so far been brought to our notice, being 
not only a first-class cob mill, but recommended over the 
millstone for oats and all kinds of chop feed by parties 
using them. The mill with the elevator attachment cer- 
tainly makes a very complete outfit, and would appear to 
“‘set one up” ready for feed grinding independent of other 
machinery. We cordially commend them to the milling 
and grain trade for examination. Pamphlet containing 
full information will be promptly supplied on application 
to the manufacturer, N. P. Bowsner, South Bend, Ind. 


GRAIN TRADE OF SOUTHERN 
RUSSIA. ~ | 


United States Consul Herman of Odessa, in a ree 
port says: The condition of the Russian grain tr 
such as to cause the future of our farming pop 
much anxiety. The quantity and quality of all 1 
cereals has made rapid advance during the past fi 
Wheat occupies the first place in the list of expo. 
half of the total quantity falling under this head. 
wheat crop of 1888 was enormous in quantity and of f 
quality. The total shipment of wheat for 1887 fro | 
port was 20,179,566 bushels, for 1888 it was 34, 
bushels, au increase over 1887 of 14,221,867 t 
These figures ‘will give an idea of the magnitude 
future of the Russian grain trade, and will prepa 
countries for the augmentation of Russian 
Southern Russia is essentially en agricultural region 
is but sparsely settled. Labor is cheap and the 
of farming is not up to the most advanced 
Transportation facilities are very poor and for the 
part expensive. It is estimated that millions of bush 
of grain are lost annually on account of the failu 
railways to afford transportation facilities or shell 
grain brought to them for transportation. 

In many places large tracts of grain were left tc 
down or fed to cattle. This condition of things, as 1 
be anticipated, caused landed proprietors to turn the 
tention to the advantages to be derived from an in 
use of agriculturel machinery. The past year was a 
yorable one for the exporters of these implements 1 
entire stock of binders and harvesters, many of whi 
been on hand for years, was easily disposed of. 
American harvesters, binders and mowers are well ] 
here and enjoy almost a monopoly of the trade in- 
machines. 

Great progress has been made during recent 1 
turning out native-made agricultural machines. — 
are two firms in Odessa which manufacture an avers 
fifteen thousand plowsa year. Horse-threshing n 
are also turned out in large quantities. The g 
of agricultural machinery, such as harvesters and bin 
cannot be anticipatei while the prevailing rate of hun 
labor continues at its present low figure. The high 
of last year were exceptional, and 75 centsa day 
harvest is considered high wages. 


he 


MISSOURI’S GRAIN INSPECT 


The following is a correct and complete list 
officials connected with Missouri’s Grain Inspec 
partment: 

Chief grain inspector—Jasper N. Burks of St, 
County. 

Deputy chief inspector—Joseph M. O’Shea of 
lin. 3 

Supervising inspector for St. Louis—Frank T, } 
ington, St. Louis. 

Supervising inspector for Kansas City—John L, 
of Jackson. 

Supervising inspector for St. Joseph—John — 
mon of Nodaway. , 

Assistant inspectors for St. Louis—Thomas 
ridge of St. Louis, James A. Miller of Lawrence, 
McPike of Ralls, John H. Meyers of Scotlanc 
Broughton of New Madrid, R. P. Thompson of C 
M. Baker of Callaway, W. J. Harris of Boo 
Carroll of Lewis, Frank B. Webb of Crawford, 
Morris of Pike, N. W. Edwards of Montgomery. 

For assistant inspectors at Kansas City—James 
of Jackson, Theodore F. Priest cf Randolph. 

For fegister at St. Louis—Daniel O’Connell, * 

For chief clerk at St. Louis—W. H. Shaw of 

For office clerks at St. Louis—E. S. Frost of 
Smith Downing of Cole, Charles Rausch of 
Benton Koontz of Marion, John Hennessy of | 
Walter Crenshaw of Greene. 

For chief clerk at Kansas City—J. Rhey 
Osage. ; 

For assistant clerks at Kansas City—Baxter 
Johnson, John Booth of Jackson. 

For chief clerk at St. Joseph—Frank C. 
Buchanan. 

For helpers at St. Louis—John M. @ 
Genevieve, Ed B. Halligan of Franklin, Riel 
of St. Louis, Brown Bridgeford of Monroe, 
Intyre of Scotland, John D. Dweyer of St. 

For helpers at Kansas City—John Teasdale 
M. J. Regan of Jackson, Lewis Neal of La 
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correspondence from every one in any way interested 
rain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 

ral exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
ats of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A SECOND-HAND FEED MILL. 
American Hievator and Groin Trade:—It any 
of your paper have a good second-hand 
| mill which they wish to sell, they may find a 
x by writing to me. 
Yours truly, 

t, Iowa. 

: FINDS IT A GREAT AID. 

American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I doa 
busines3, but I find I can conduct it much 
ently with the aid of your paper. I inclose 
for which please continue my subscription for 


aers 


K. K. Ligury. 


_ Truly yours, Wo. M. ArKrnson. 

ree ate 

THINK IT VERY VALUABLE. 

American Elevator and Groin Trade:—Inclosed 

one dollar to pay for one year’s subscription 

AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for the 
year. We think your paper a very valuable one 


ATISFIED ITIS OF GREAT VALUE. 
American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
ored with several copies of your most excellent 
which we have examined carefully and are sat- 
it is of great value to all in the grain trade. It 
great deal of useful and valuable information, 
gratulate you upon your success. We inclose 
for one year’s subscription. 

CaTTELL & Co. 


y ELEVATOR AT MINNEAPOLIS. | 
r American Elevator und Grain Trade:—Uur ele- 
0. 1 (regular under the laws of the state of 
id Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce) is 
receive grain. No charge for switching 
for grain consigned to the “Interior” from 
M &St. L., Omaha & Northwestern; from 
and St. Paul, 50 cents per car; from other 
mills, switching charge will be made the 
other elevators on the M. & St. L. Ry. Our 
wr will be ready for business Nov. 15, and is 
d to the transfer and cleaning of wheat 


SO er BF 


pectfully, Cuar.Les T. Peavey, 
a’] Manager Interior Elevator ay egal 
Minn. 


ABUSES DONE AWAY WITH. 

ican Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
1 interested in the replies you have been pub- 
ayour corresponents in relation to abuses in 
rade, and we think it will result in much good 
if it has not already done so. Of one thing 
_we are receiving much better weights than 
we believe in giving the devil his due, 
2e with some of your correspondents that 
companies should be relieved from responsi- 
they, one and all, should be compelled 
bill of lading and accept shippers’ sworn 
h facilities for properly weighing the 
place of shipment; then if shortages oc- 
m the railroad company should pay for 
at market value. We think if this were to 
law, the shortage question would soon 
er the railroad companies had paid a few 
llars in this way, they would see to it that 
| properly weighed by purchasers and ele- 


eee 
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e of twenty years in the grain busi- 
y say that first and last we have lost 
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money enough by leaky cars and short weights to buy a 
farm of 160 acres at $100 per acre. To those of your 
correspondents who have never lost a bushel by leaky 
cars or otherwise, we beg to offer our congratulations for 
their extreme good luck, and would advise them to buy 
lottery tickets, as they would be sure to draw a prize. 

As to the insp-ct on business, every one in the grain 
business knows it is more or less a farce and needs a 
thorough overhauling. In conclusion we will say, let 
the good work go on until the grain dealers of the country 
can receive the same protection for the safe delivery and- 
honest accounting of their grain that people get for other 
classes of merchandise. 


Yours respectfully, Wisconsox Suiprer. 


BELIEVES IN UNIFORM GRADES. 

Editor American Elecotor and Groin Trade:—The pres- 
ent inspection ef grain bzing crude, irregu’ar and unsat- 
isfactory to dealers, exporters and farmers, itis of the 
greatest importance that united action on the part of all 
concerned be taken. The Department of Agiiculture 
should establish and maintain permanent grades, binding 
alike in every state of the Union. I do not share the 
views of some of your correspondents who condemn the 
railroad officials for shortages on deliveries, for in many 
years’ experience I have ever found them, asa rule, dis- 
posed to do right, and if the Western shipper gives light 
weights he only is to blame. 

IT hold the opinion that when a car of grain, seed or 
feed is ‘oadedin bulk and the car properly sealed, if the 
car arrives atits destination with seals intact, it is the 
duty of the shipper to make good any shortage to the 
Eastern purchaser. At present if any shipper becomes 
notorious for light weights, or any Eastern dealer con- 
tinually claims shortages, their standing is soon known 
and their trade declined But I protest against the action 
of some shippers who refuse to pay shortages without 
first deducting 1 per cent. as a wrong against the pur- 


chaser. 
Respectfully, 


Middletown, N.Y. | 
GRAIN SHIPPERS ASSOCIATIONS SUG- 
GESTED. 

Editor American Evecator and Grain Trade:—1 am 
greatly pleased to know that you are trying to awaken 
the grain shippers of the country to a knowledge of 
what their rights are, and I hope that you will succeed in 
spurring them on to forming organizations and doing 
away with the abuses from which the trade is suffering. 
My shipments to Chicago are frequently reported short 
of what I claimed to have put in the car. Although con- 
siderable more than 50,009 bushels of grain are shipped 
from this station every year, still the railroad company 
has never put in scales. 

Ikeep account with each bin, and I have not once re- 
ceived payment for as many bushels of grain as I placed 
in the bin, and I allow for shrinkage, too; do not deduct 
it from the seller’s wheat, as I understand the elevators at 
terminal points do, but stand it myself. The owner of 
grain should stand all loss caused by shrinkage while it 
isin his possession. He bears the loss caused by a de- 
crease in value, and I cannot think of any reason why 
he should not stand the loss caused by a decrease in 
quantity. . 

I do not propose to bear the losses caused in these or 
any other ways any longer than I can possibly help it. I 
have elevators on two lines of railroads and I intend io 
make a strong effort to have the grain men along each of 
these Hines form an association and demand what is 
rightly due us. If we succeed in compelling the railroad 
companies to put in scales we will not then suffer from 
shortages, real or alleged. The railroad company will 
have to deliver exactly the amount received, or make 
good the deficiency. Then, too,we will know the amount 
delivered at terminal elevators, and no deduction can be 
made there to allow for shrinkage in the future. . 

While I sometimes think I have cause for complaint 
against Chicago inspection, still, taking everythisg into 
consideration, I feel satisfied that itis as fair as at any 
other place. 


R. R. Cornpyer. 


Iuurxots SHIPPER. 


According to the report of the Michigan State-Board 
of Agriculture issued Oct. 9 the yield of wheat in that 
state will be 23,127,000 bushels. The report states that 
“no wheat ever grown in this state was of poorer quality. 
The average yield for the state was 15.93 bushels per 
acre. The average yield of oats is 31.49 bushels per acre, 
corn 46 bushels and barley 27 bushels.” 
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WHERE WOMEN SPECULATE. 


A building near the Chicago Board of Trade is occu- 
pied by a bucket shop “exclusively for ladies.” No man 
is allowed inside, and this circumstance has given an edge 
to the various stories which for two or three weeks have 
been afloat in the Board of Trade district about its rich 
carpetings, carved furniture, costly curtains, and brica- 
brac, as well as vague tales of the beauty4and mysterious 
actions of its habitues. 

A reporter gained access to the place. It is a medium- 
sized room plainly fitted up. The customary blackboard 
covers one walland a brussels carpet the floor. The 
“eostly curtains” consist of plain shades; the “paintings” 
4 picture of a patent corset. The oniy article that could 
possibly be defined as bric-a-brac was a cuspidor, and it 
held several cigarette stubs. Twenty or thirty cane-seated 
chairs were occupied by as many women. The majority 
were pronouncedly middleaged, a few were positively 
venerable, the remainder being near that feminine point 
of life which is not dated. 

Not one of the women bears any appearance of being in 
affluent circumstances. None were richly dressed, while 
several were verging on shabbiness The impression 
which an ordinary bucket shop gives an observer—that 
its habitues are playing away their grocery money—sug- 
gested its<lf here. 

Half a dozen of the women crowded around a ticker 
superintended by a young man in his shirt sleeves. The 
rest watched a little boy in a Fauntleroy suit playing at 
chalking up figures on the blackboard. 

“This is a pleasant room,” ventured the reporter to a 
portly woman in faded black. 

“Yes, itis real nice. Mr. Bradley tries to make every- 
thing pleasant for us.” 

“‘How heavily do they specu’ate here? ” 

“QO my, I don’t know,” the portly female replied 
“Some ladies buy as much as $10 worth, but most of 
them, I guess, invest $2 and $3 at a time.” 

“Don’t they ever sell—sell short?” 

“Well, now really I'm afraid we ladies don’t quite un- 
destand that—at least some of us. But some of us meke 
money. That young lady near the window with a white 
feather on her hat made $6 yesierday. How much did 
she lose first? O, I csuldn’t say. There was a lady friend 
of mine who used to come here who lost $20 though. She 
told her brother all about it, and said she couldnt sce 
why she couldn’t make instead of losing. He said he 
couldn’t see why a colt couldn’t wade across a river with- 
out getting its feet wet. But then he was a man, and men 
are s0 unsympathetic. Look at Fanny Blinn on the big 
board. She’s made hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and she’s a woman. We would all buy over 
there if we had money enough; but we have to bezin.~ 


INSPECTOR BURKS TALES. 


Jasper N. Burks. chief of Missouri's grain inspection 
department, when interviewed recently in regard io the 
criticisms which have been made regarding his fitmess for 
the position of chief inspector, said: 

“So far I have attempied no defense of myself, pre- 
ferring to wait and let the people judge of my qualifica- 
tions after an opportunity has been offered me to either 
score a failure or success. It is plainly unjust to condemn 
a man before he has been tried. The very fact thai I 
have been criticised will only increase my zeal to discharge 
the duties of chief grain inspector with double care and 
precision, and I think that every assistant shares this re- 
sponsibility with me- 

“No, I have nothing to say about the men who criti- 
cised, but I hop2 io be able to discharge the duties of my 
office in such an acceptable manner thai ihey will be con- 
vinced of their error.” 

Colonel Burks thinks that the volume of grain to be 
handled this year will far exceed that of last year. He 
has no knowledge of any attempt io question the validity 
ef the law regarding the report that the St Joseph de 
Vator men would contest the act. Colonel Burks said that 
he thought this was a m'siake; that he had letiers from 
Si. Joseph showing that the grain dealers favor the law. 


Estimating flour as wheat, the receipis of grain ai Buf- 
falo from the West during October was 4,186,170 bushels 
more than for October, 1888. 

Cern-cob pipes have become so popular that a farmer 


near Washington, Mo., recently sold 100 bushels of corn 
for $20 and got $27 for the cobs. 
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THE CHICAGO RIVER AND ITS 


ELEVATORS. 


Of the three main divisions of the Chicago River, the 
South Branch is the most important. 

The South Branch begins at ‘‘the forks” below Wells 
street bridge, and runs ina line due south as far as 
Twelfth, where its zig-zag, serpentine course begins. 
From this pointgon to its ostensible source, the creek is 
winding and irregular until the junction of the canal is 
reached. Here the waters divide, one branch running 
west and the other continuing to the south. 

The South Branch is nota sylvan stream, either. It 
has been asserted, and on reasonably good authority, that 
so thick a coating of scum and refuse matter has gathered 
on the surface of the south fork near the Stock Yards 
that a fully developed cat crossed the stream without 
getting its feet wet. 

There are many stories extant at the expease of the 
southerly portion of the south fork, but little stock is 
taken in any of them. One of these went so far as to 
depict a somnambulist walking on the surface of the 
water. Another is to the effect that the only attempt at 
suicide ever attempted down there was thwarted by the 
solidity of the surface coating. This story is supple- 
mented by another equally tough. A sailor is reported to 
have fallen from aloft, a distanca of eighty feet, over the 
side into the river. When dragged aboard it was found 
that his leg had been broken above the knee by the re- 
sistance offered to his fall as he struck the water. 

The elevators of Chicago, by long odds the most ex- 
tensive in the country, are valued at $10,000,000, giving 
employment to 60 men. Below will be found a list of 
the elevators on the Chicago River, together with their 


capacities, 65 por cent. of which are on the South 
Branch: 

Capacities. 
INDY ERC Eyck mp AUS Ae So cadidogcongsaonoomesodoDaC 1,000,000 
Dilinois Centrale 9B? Sart x- terete ota cela ote ei tiels eases 1,500,000 
Chicago, Burlington  Quiney, CSA ey venacsratte cheers 1,250,000 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, ‘‘B”’.............0.. 800,000 


Chicago, Bnrlington & Quincy, ‘C”.............0ee 1,500,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, ‘‘D”..............-- 1,800,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, “E”’................ 1,000,000 
Lovo eas bays BOWELS an Sanmip ad adcn dus sand Acmdodcaasa 1,500,000 
Rock sland etB een eaicyale cle mista eetepetsieiare te nietencear nents 1,100,000 
(OPA TCRBE GAG oOApC SaodoS aon aDanuooadadoNdscauagnadad 700,000 
WANT TATIC. . isteze o stas onic ore eentn cos tesenaierareetnictoiole mietersieteis iets tain 700,000 
INOPEbWeESbernlsce-< atsta\otctelsace stove ete atelsiepipteiesareleratetareigisiateate 500,000 
Giby .<,Soec sauce secs fare sigietselae ake enerese mesic 800,000 
TO Peers o cel a MEO OO TOS ODI TODO Caan SHO DEAS DAIS F 1,500,000 
St. Paulstc. Peas c estate ete tao eee caer 800,000 
TUM OS TRUV CT: Sete ic ets arn sists letare ioiele splay cestelare iat fetste(eeeratore 175,000 
CHICA gO ANG OS FeeLOUIS oerctateiatete covets nerelevete reece ieieeeieistets 1,000,000 
National vee oaeeatenioa Kane See ek cane ae Et ayes 1,000,000 
ATMOUDA. kee claeient ances seaene eet een eeeene 2,500,000 
Banta, Ween civics certs sleet ne eters one rial ecets tore acclorte eetecemmrers 1,500,000 
WY abvaslccn cic erieste (ces ox iowrs cision eieiaoi sista Seer 1,500,000 
SUYV GETS Bs) scars aan ole ta rote tote aie ls oars aha to lars arenes Satay acl aaron niche veyare 1, 500, 000 
NGeleyeeemione cite ao cineiele ie ci ele St biecaerane Senate 600, 000 
Gand). D Sts cece er : 

Pacific, ‘‘A’’ and “ F 

Beavers: <5 avid wie cies sae sisls oss. os cleloteticistere sisters eines 900,000 
Hes 250, 000 
W C188 Soils tithe ect eeioan susie eoitioes eieien ea elite 300, 000 


Grand stotal suscoesies scsieencle tem eunete ort teeter 31,025,000 


In round numbers, there is invested on the Chicago 
River $78,000,000, of which two-thirds is on the South 
Branch. There are 23,782 men employed, upon whom 
55,000 persons are dependent. The wages paid per day 
during 240 days of river traflic, foots up $52,306, or a 
total paid for wages alone in the 240 days of $12,553,440. 

The Chicago River is a thrifty institution. In appear- 
ance it is about as ornery and miserable looking a creek 
as one could find in a search of the globe. For all this, 
however, its bread-winning qualities atone a “housand 
fold.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


BETTER PRICES FOR HARD 
WHEAT. 


It is exceedingly desirable, says the Pioncer Press of 
St. Paul, that our grain dealers and farmers should be 
emancipated from the control which the Northwest has 
thrown cff in its general commercial dealings. The fact 
is that we raise here the best wheat in the world, a grain 
that is altogether incomparable, and an object of desire 
to every milling interest in Europe. We have a monopoly 
of this most valuable product; and yet it is scarcely 
known in its purity to the foreign dealer, and the price 
which the Minnesota and Dakota farmer receives for it is 
less than these people are willing to pay. We are not 
getting our rights, and the European consumer is not sat- 
isfied; simply because the precess of marketing our wheat 
is such at present that it is almost invariably mixed with 
lower grades before it reaches the hands of the foreig 
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buyer, and Northwestern grades are lowered and the 
Northwestern grain product misrepresented. 

The remedy for this evil is reasonably simple. The 
dealers of Chicago and New York, as well as those of 
New England seaports that do a grain exporting business, 
have direct and intimate relations with the grain dealers 
of Europe. There isno reason why the dealers in our 
primary points of supply, Duluth, Minneapolis and St 
Paul, should not establish a similar connection. If our 
grain passed directly from our hands into those of the 
foreign consignee, we could keep control of it and see 
that our grade standards were not violated. We should 
escape the tax of the Eastern middlemen, while at the 
same time we prevented the more serious injury of ad- 
mixture with wheat of an inferior quality. The whole 
world is our market, and we are entitled to the price 
which a superior article will always bring. 


WILLARD CONDENSING ENGINE. 


The extensive sale of gas engines and hot air engines, 
notwithstanding the high cost of the engines, and of gas, 
reveals the very general demand for an engine of small 
power, say 2 to 4 horse power, for the use of small indus- 


WILLARD CONDENSING ENGINE. 


tries, which shall be perfectly safe, and the manufacturers 
of the Willard Condensing Engine (of which we give an 
illustration) who have been engaged in the manufacture 
of small engines of various types for the past ten years, 
believe that, in this new engive, which they have now put 
upon the market for the first time, they offer a motor 
which possesses all the advantages of other motors of this 
class, and is free from the structural faults that exist in 
some of the other machines. The manufacturers claim 
that the cost of fuel will not exceed one cent per horse 
power per hour; that it requires no watching; does not 
increase the rate of insurance; can be safely managed by 
a person having no knowledge of engines, and that it is 
absolutely safe under every and all circumstances, and 
cannot be exploded because there can be no steam pressure 
whatever, 

The manufacturers, in putting this engine upon the 
market, desire to impress upon the public the fact that it 
is not a hot air engine or a kerosene oil engine or a gas 
engine, but is a condensing engine, using a small quantity 
of steam at less than one pound pressure, burning wood 
or coal, and is perfectly simple and reliable; making no 
noise or objectionable smell. 

A full descriptive circular with illustrations and prices 
can be obtained by addressing Cuas. P. WrtnaRD & Co., 
236 RandoJph street, Chicago. 


It is said that ‘‘a kernel of corn which James Drew of 
Preston, Conn , carried last spring for a pocket piece, fell 
through a holein his trousers, and nature planted it 
where it dropped, in an out-of-the-way spot on his farm. 
James let the cornstalk from the kernel grow, and it bore 
two mammoth ears. On one ear are twenty-four rows 
of kernels, and there are 700 kernels in all.” With such 
wonderful results farmers should use their trousers’ 
pockets exclusively for planting corn. 


OVERESTIMATED CROPS. 


Some foolish things were ‘were said at the convention 
farmers in St. Louis. These were duly reported, whil 
the wise sayings did not all find their way into the papers 
The reason for this is that the remarks were made 
vately. There is one point on which many of the f; 
were in accord, and some expressed themselves stro 
on the subject. It was on the injustice done them 
class by the official statistics of crop yield that have 
sent out from Washington for several years past. 

The idea prevailed, and it is entertained by nota 
intelligent men other than farmers, that the statis’ 
has persistently leaned to the theory of big crops, 
that in doing so he has been acting in the interest of me 
whose business it is to do all they can to depress prices 0 
farm products. It is well enough to listen to high-sound- 
ing talk about enormons yield in some localities at th 
expense of the rest, but when it comes to massing all 
these claims and giving them weight in sending forth { 
the world an official statement of the total a pardonat 
pride is gratified at the expense of the men who prod 
the grain which is the subject of exaggeration. 

Take the wheat crop as an example; the estimates ¢ 
the Jast six years, with one exception, have been znd 
stood to warrant the belief that a large surplus rema 
over at the beginning of each harvest, and a compa’ 
of the figures was used several times last summer to pro 
that there was a big stock of old wheat on hand in Ji 
Subsequent experience proves that nothing could 
been further from the truth. Reserves were never ne 
the point of exhaustion than when the new wheat of 
year began to move, and the rapidity with which it 
taken to fillempty bins and provide for current mi 
requirements was subject for astonishment with 
who took the trouble to keep track of the movem 
The foreigners have not bid heartily for the grain simp 
because of their belief that a large crop in the Unit 
States this year supplements an untold surplus left o 

It was quietly suggested that if the crop statistician 
Washington leaned as much the other way as he has 
formly done in the direction of liberal grain estimates 
would make a difference of not far from one hun 
million dollars per year to the selling value of the w 
and corn crops. It may fairly be claimed that the oy 
estimates which have been issued at the expense of | 
farmers have for each of several years past made a di 
ence of more than the amount stated—one hundred 
lions of dollars—in the selling value of all the crops o 
farm in the United States. Under such condition: 
no wonder that many farmers are disposed to regard 
Dodge as their worst enemy, and fervently desire a 
in the head of his bureau.—Chicago Tribune. 


BREADSTUFFS EXPORTED Dt 
ING SEPTEMBER. 


The official report of the Bureau of Statistics 
that during the month of September we exported 
stuffs valued at $9,874,788, against $12,758,169 
tember, 1883, and for the three months ending § Ss 
we exported breadstuffs valued at $33,044, 509, 2 
$32,769,347 for the corresponding period of 1888. 
the first nine months of the year we exported bre: 
valued at $90,274,218, against $83,261,293 for the 
period of 1888. i 

During September we exported 3,945,508 bu: 
wheat, against 6,532,156 bushels in September, 188: 
for the three months ending Sept. 30 we exported 
936 bushels, against 17,114,923 for the same month 
year. Our exports of corn for the month amoun 
4,910,152 bushels, against 3,985,542 bushels for 
ber, 1888, and for the three months ending Sept. 
exported 16,332,573 bushels, against 9,044,090 bu 
the same period of 1888. i 

Our barley exports for the month amounted t 
858 bushels, against 61,388 bushels for the p 
September. For the three months ending Sept 
exported 388,011 bushels of barley, against 120,8 
els for the same period of 1888. During the 
exported 447,546 bushels of oats, against 82,8 
for September, 1888, and for the three mon 
Sept. 830 we exported 871,779 bushels, against 
bushels for the same months of the preceding yes 

The exports of rye for the month aggregate 
bushels, against 45,201 bushels for September, 18 
the three months ending Sept. 80 we expo 
bushels, against 52,701 bushels for the same 
1888. 


| AN EASTERN GRAIN FIRM. 


The Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Hagle in a recent edition 

escribes the personnel and plant of a representative grain 
irm, James Reynolds Elevator Company. The Lagle 

ays: 

“The position this firm holds in the business commun- 
ty of this city is one that it may well be proud of. Com- 
mencing but three years ago, the young 
men composing it have by diligence and 
pnterprise built up their business until 
how they have by far the largest of 
he kind in this section of the country. 
| “The elevator of the firm is a large 
stone structure, 50x40 feet, with sevin 
stories and a total height from basement 
0 top of the tower of 102 fect. It hasa 
din capacity of 20,000 bushels and stor- 
ige room for 1,0C0 tons, and contains the 
very latest and best machinery for ele- 
yating, Weighing, cleaning, gr nding, 

ageing and delivering grain and feed. 
Phe property is located at the corner of 
Jarden and North streets. It has a 
‘rontage on the New York and Massa- 

hhusetts tracks of 600 feet and on the 
3ridge Railroad of 325 feet, on Gar’en 
treet 250 feet, and 1C€0 feet on North 
treet. A switch to the elevator affords 
neans of receiving cars of grain, feed, 
ic., directly from the West. This gives 
so the very best facilit’es for shipping 
toods into Dutchess and Ulster counties. 


uated in Union street, in the rear of the new postoffice. 
“he buildings have a frontage on Union street of 110 feet, 


ee a 


JAMES REYNOLDS. 


JAMES REYNOLDS ELEVATOR CO, 


ber of customers prompt attention and conven- 
of loading. In front of the office is a Fair- 
scale with a capacity of ten tons. H. J. Baker 
ye made them the sole agents for their fertiliz- 
h are well and favorably known in this vicinity. 
o have the agency of the Chicago Gluten Meal 
tchford’s Royal Stock Food and Calf Meal. 
ery kind and quality of feed for horses, cattle, 
dogs, and even bees may be found in their stock. 
my also wholesales poultry supplies of every 


Roy Salt Company, manufacturers of the fin- 
of table and dairy salt, place their goods in the 
Elevator Company exclusively, in Pough- 
vicinity. The salt is packed especially for 
r Company’s trade in packets and sacks of va 
and sizes, which are delivered at Pough- 
‘lots and stored in the elevator building in a 
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room especially provided for the purpose. The Elevator | 
Company is also sole agents for the celebrated Retsof 
salt, which is mined and comes to the trade in a variety 
of sizes. In lumps it is used exclusively for horses and 
cattle. One size of the ground salt is suitable for use in 
packing pork; a smaller size is used in dressing hides, 
and again a smaller size is used in the manufacture of ice 
cream. It is very strong, and much cheaper on account 


CHAS, W. 


_ “The main office and retail stores are very conveniently | of its strength than any other salt now used for the above 


purposes. 


“Mr. James Reynolds started the business Feb. 22 


wes 


so a driyeway to the rear, which enables them to give | 1886, when he purchased a small retail grain business in 


Union street. He soon enlarged the business so that more 
room was necessary. Extersive additions were made to 
the Union street store, and the present large and well ar- 
ranged quarters were the result. Last November he pur- 
chased the Parker Mill and surrounding property and 
converted it into the most complete grain elevator in the 
state. Mr. Reynolds comes honestly by his talent for the 
grain business. As far back as 1824 his grandfather, 
James Reynolds, carried on the freighting, grain and 
commission business at the old Upper Landing. His 
grandfather was succeeded by his father and uncle, and 
still later they were succeeded by his brother, John R. 
Reynolds, recently deceased, and his cousin, Wm. T. 
Reynolds, who developed the original business into one 
of tremendous size. With this firm Mr. Reynolds com- 
menced his career in 1873, and gradually worked his way 
up, until he held every position in their employ. With 
this experience, a wide acquaintance among the farming 
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community and a large circle of friends in the city, his 
success was almost certain. Last January a partnership 
was formed with Mr. Charles W. Swift, under the firm 
name of James Reynolds Elevator Company. 

“Mr. Swift is about the same age as Mr. Reynolds. He 
is well and favorably known in the city and throughout 
the country, and is possessed of rare business qualifica- 
tions. He is a director in the Farmers’ and Manufactur 
ers’ Bank of this city, a trustee of the 
Poughkeepsie Rural Cemetery Associa- 
tion and a member of the present Board 
of Supervisors. He has charge of the 
office and of the financial affairs of the 
company, while Mr. Reynolds looks after 
the buying and the general management 
of the business.” 


DEMAND FOR FLAX. 


The Auckland evs recently contained 
the following article in regard to the flax 
outlook, which shows that our flax pro- 
ducers are not taking care of their home 
market: ‘‘We learn, on good authority, 
thst large orders for New Zealand flax 
have during the past few days been 
cabled over from America to Auckland, 
at prices which are regarded as most 
satisfactory to the producers. It is sur- 
prising to find how much is steadily com- 
ing forward from the country districts 
in spite of the wet weather. The Cal- 
ifornia mail boats have been taking flax 
to a good market in San Francisco for some months past, 
aud the next outward boat will take at least 300 tons more. 
The market in the United States appears to be steadily ex- 
panding, and the demand to keep on increasing as the 
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phormium tenax becomes better known. To think of ter- 
minating a mail service which practically costs the colony 
nothing at all, and brings such valuable commercial rela- 
tions to the country settlers of New Zealand, would be 
suicidal in every way. Without the connecting link with 
America, the demand for flax would never have assumed 
its present proportions, and the most valuable market in 
the world would have been lost to us. At the present 
moment there are several thousands of men employed in 
cutting and dressing flax who would have been out of 
employment this winter but for the demand in America 
and the large market that there exists for all the flax we 
can ship to it.” 


California ranks first in barley; Dakota is the finest 
wheat-growing state; Illinois ranks first in oats; Iowa in 
the production of corn; New York in buckwheat and 
Pennsylvania in rye. 
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NOVEMBER CORN AND POTATO 
RETURNS. 


The official returns of November to the Department of 
Agriculture relate to yield per acre and quality. They 
make the rate of production of corn a full average, 
slightly aboye twenty-six and a half bushels per acre, 
and the quality medium, relatively low on the Atlantic 
coast, from New York southward, and high west of the 
The returns of potatoes make the average 
The general average 


Mississippi. 
yield seventy-six bushels per acre. 
for tobacco of all kinds is 645 pounds per acre. 
best corn is in the Mississippi valley, as well as the highest 
yields. The saturating rains of the coast regions with 
insufficient suashine have left the corn soft and chaffy. 
The crop in highlands especially, if well cultivated, is of 
better quality. The reduction of quality over large dis- 
tricts will induce rapid consumption and limit stocks re- 
served for spring use. In the region of commercial corn 
the quality is generally good: ‘The Irish potato crop is 
poor in yield and quality in the Eastern and Middle stat«s. 
The Western states report better results. The Rocky 
Mountain yields are less than was expected and the 
quality szarcely medium in a large portion of the 
breadth. The New York crop is estimated at only fifty- 
six bushels per acre. The Michigan average is seventy- 
eight bushels per acres 


THE ORIGIN OF CHESS. 


So many farmers have held tuat chess isa modification 
of the wheat plant, brought about by winter-killing of 
the wheat, while others suppose chess to be a degenerate 
condition of the wheat, that Prof. Panton of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, has prepared a bulletin on the sub- 
ject, the pith of which is given herewith: 

Chess is widely different from wheat in appearance, so 
much so that botanists place ‘it in the genus Bromus, 
while wheat belongs to the genus Triticum, Couch grass 


(Triticum vepens), being in the same genus as wheat, | 
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the vicissitudes which seem favorable to the development 
of this weed in other parts where the plant is common. 
Farmers careful in using clean seed often have winter- 
killed wheat unaccompanied by chess. 

Liberal rewards have been offered by agricultural pa 
pers to any one who could prove conclusively that chess 
is derived from wheat. No successful competitor has ap- 
peared. 

The great remedy for chess is to be very particular 
about the seed wheat sown. A few chess seeds scattered 
among wheat do not seem to amount to much in the 
heap, but if they were taken out one would be surprised 
at the quantity mixed among the grain. 


THE CORNWALL-BARNARD WOOD 
SPLIT PULLEYS. 


Our illustrations show style ‘‘A” and style “‘B” of the 
Jornwall-Barnard Wood Split Pulleys, which have the 
distinction of being the only hubless pulley made, and on 


comes much nearer in its character than chess does, and fj 


yet no one ever hints that it is derived from wheat. 
chess is a degenerated condition of wheat, we might 
reasonably expect some resemblance to the plant from 
which it was derived. 

The most devoted evolutionist would not expect to see 
develop in the short space of a few moaths, owing to the 
effect of frost, a plant so unlike in structure, form and 
habit to {hat from which it is derived. It is only through 
long periods of time that such modifications in a plant 
can take place as to change its character so much that it 
may be viewed as a new species. But in this case one 
season brings about such a remarkable change that the 
plant is ranked in another genus, © more comprehensive 
term than species, 

If chess be sown, it yields chess. If it. were degenerated 
wheat, and sown under favorable surroundings, it should 
soon return to wheat; for we observe both in animal and 
plant life that a deteriorated form will return to its proper 
nature when conditions are suitable for growth. Some 
have gone so far as to say chess will not grow from seed, 
but this is a mistake that can easily be seen by sowing 
some of the seed, 

Chess will mature seed under adverse conditions, 
though the plant be only two or three inches high; while 
if surroundings are favorable it grows three or four feet 
high before seed is matured. This may account for its 
never being seen in good crops, while it may be seeding 
the ground for a more suitable time, when the crop in 
which it is seeded is injured by frost; then this hardy an- 
nual (the seeds of which possess great vitality) is ready to 
take the vacant soil and yield a crop no longer hid from 
the farmer’s eye. 

The conclusions arrived at by all men who make plant 
life a special study are: (”) that chess is a typical plant, 
producing seed yearly, which gives rise to plants of the 
same character; (0) that a seed of wheat cannot be sown 
so as to produce chess, and (c) that chess cannot produce 
wheat under most favorable conditions for-growth. 

In instances where parts of a plant, apparently a com- 
bination of chess and wheat, were so mixed as to seem 
but one plant, close examination proved them to be parts 
of separate plants, and that the apparent union was not 
real. In some cases microscopic examination has been 
required to prove it. 

Wheat has been grown in some places and often winter- 
killed and no chess has appeared, There are places where 
chess is unknown, and wheat in these passes through all 
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THE CORNWALL-BARNARD WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS,— 
STYLE ‘A,” 


which a patent has been granted the present year, with 
others pending Style ‘‘A” is for pulleys 14 inches in 
diameter and upward, while style ‘“‘B” is for pulleys from 
3 to 13 inches in size. The cuts are sufliciently explana- 
tory, and we need add but a word. 

The rims of the pulleys are turned both inside and out, 
and ihoroughly balanced, so that the pulley runs perfect- 
ly true. Each clamping block stands at right angles to 
the face of the pulley, so that the pressure is squarely 
against the shaft. It is thus impossible for the pu ley to 
slip on the shaft unless something breaks, as the harder 
the strain on the pulley, the more firmly will the clamp- 
ing blocks grip the shaft. The pulley is made so strong 
that brcakage is impossible, and hence the belt will slip 
on the pulley before the pulley will turn on the shaft. 
To fit the pulley to a larger shaft it is only necessary to 
cut a little off each clamping block; and to fit to a smaller 
shaft only requires a small piece of sheet iron behind each 
clamping block. The changes can thus be made in the 
mill without sending for new clamping blocks. The 
manufacturers claim that it has the firmest grip of any 
wood split pulley made. It is manufactured by the 
BARNARD & Leas MANUFACTURING ComPANy of Moline, 
Ill., who will quote prices, etc., to interested parties on 
application, 


For the crop year of 1888-89 ending June 30, there 
were 1,310,214 centals of barley shipped from California, 
against 1,014,722 centals for the same months of 1887-’88, 
and 959,568 centals for the crop year of 188687. Of the 
shipments made during the crop year just passed, 342,192 
centals were from interior points, and the rest was shipped 
from San Francisco. 


' FACTS ABOUT CROPS IN SOUTHI 


The Chicago Metallic Roofing and Corru 
pany has been incorporated to do business at Ch 


The Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterlin 
write us that they have shipped engines this we 
South Carolina, Minnesota and California, b 
to points in Illinois. Inquiries and orders are 
not letting down, as is usual when cold 
proaches. 


ing constantly. They carry a large stock, and cl 
elevator and mill men will find it to their advant: 
these pulleys, as they invariably give satisfaction » 
ever tried, and are much more desirable than iron p 


Metcalf, Macdonald & Co., elevator builders 
cago, write us that they have recently completed 
000 bushel elevator for the North Texas Mill and 
Company, McKinney, Tex. Also one of the 
pacity for the Columbia Mill and Elevator Com) 
Columbia, Tenn, Both were built on the belt cor 
system. 


The Stilwell & Bierce Manufacturing Compan 
ton, Ohio, write us that the Academie Nati 
France, has awarded its grand gold medal to their 
Turbine, which was on exhibition at the Paris B 
Such an indorsement of their work is truly compl 
ary. Their foreign trade is rapidly extending to al 
of the world. 

Messrs. Merchant & Co. of Philadelphia, who 
have a large business, report that the demand 
Guaranteed Roofing Piates is constantly increasing 
well-known firm recently closed a contract 
United States Government to furnish the mints wit 
|) 000 pounds copper blanks making for pennies, an 15 
pounds nickel blanks for coining five-cent pieces. — 


KANSAS. 


Every one who comes from Kansas these days 
own particular story to tell about the wonderful er 
that state. One arrived fron there recently w 
spent four or five days in Southern Kansas, and hi 
was going at the rate of 500 revolutions a minut 
crops, : 

“Wheat!” he exclaimed; ‘“‘you never saw the 
farmers down in Southern Kansas had to rent t 
roads to get room enough to stack the wheat. Y 
room enough in the fields to hold the stacks. 
one—” ¥ 

“Tow is the broom corn crop?” 

“Broom corn! You never saw the like! 
been a cloudy day in Southern Kansas for a m 
cloud up. The broom corn crop grew so 
kept the clouds swept off the face of the sky as cle 
a new floor. They will have to cut the corn 2 
gets too dry. Some of the broom corn stalks a 


“Corn! . You never saw the like! Down in th 
and Fall River and Arkansas bottoms the cor 
as a house. They use step ladders to gath 
ears.” 

“‘Aren’t step ladders pretty expensive?” 

“Expensive! Well, I should say so, but 
climb up into the corn stalks to hunt for eag! 
sometimes fall out and kill themselves, Fou 
in one county last week from that cause. I 
of them. That is why I am so sad. And 
the corn is not more than half grown, A ma 
sas City has invented a machine which 
Solar Corn Harvester and Child Protector.’ 
with gas like a balloon, and floats over the ¢ 
the occupants reach down and cut off th 


that—” 
‘How is the corn crop?” 


. SPRINGFIELD MEETING AND 
CHICAGO INSPECTION. 


BY AN ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALER. 


xecutive Committee of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
ve Insurance Society met the railroad and ware- 
mumissioners at Springfield Nov. 7, and presented 
s against the stringent inspection of grain in the 
market. 

chief inspector, Price, was there to present his case 
claimed that the rigid inspection of wheat 
‘Chicago a better market than any other in the 
That winter shelled corn would not do to in- 
iract, as it would not keep through the summer. 
question was not touched upon, for want of 


im of Chief Inspector Price that 1igid inspec- 
de higher prices than any other market was met 
€ argument that contract wheat in Chicago is 
by the consumer, as it was kept too high by 
for their use. That No. 3 grade of wheat was 
up by mills, and was selling lower in Chicago 
quality in St. Louis, Toledo and other markets. 
| per cent. of the winter wheat failed to grade con- 
most of it was good milling wheat. 
: mer was not benefited by the high price for con- 
No. 2 wheat, as no dealer could afford to take one 
it of ten of his wheat grading contract, and pay 
contract price less his natural profit on the 
of the same. Therefore the farmer had to sell 
on the grade of No. 3 or lower. 
he stiff grading afforded the moneyed speculator 
to run wheat up on the country dealer at any 
had hedged his country purchases by selling in 
_as his wheat would not fill the grade. That the 
wheat had been made more rigid since Aug. 
year, forsome reason. We. strongly suspect it 
the country dealer to sell his purchases after 
few cars to market and finding it grading all 
then to raise the grade, find them short, and 
m. The railroad and warehouse commissioners 
from Mr. Lindbloom of Chicago to fortify 
a that the grading of wheat was just right 
any lowering of the same would lower wheat 
and would therefore hurt tbe farmer. 
ation we find that this man Lindbloom is 
biggest ‘‘plungers” or speculators on the Board 
and does not handle one pound of wheat from 
end to another. This certainly must have been 
Chief Inspector Price, and he had the audacity 
1 this man’s opinion as an unbiased judge -of 
nsp CCl ion. 
our committee said to the commissioners: ‘‘The 
he finest crop of corn ever grown in Illinois, ard 
er sent the rain and sun to shine u~on, was 
the Chicago Inspection Department from No- 
July 1 as No. 8, and sold from one to three 
r bushel less than No. 2 contract corn.” 
nittee declared that the grading of grain should 
enough to allow good milling wheat and dry, 
to fill contracts as No. 2. There is nothing 
with the rules of inspection, but it is in the 
of them. They held that this unjust inspec- 
ing the ‘armer and enriching the speculator. 
her shown that the July and first half of 
ipts graded unusually well, about 50 per ccnt. 
ipts grading No.2. But thereafter, as the 
shows, only 7 per cent. of the wheat. arriving 
ember was No. 2, avd only 10 per cent. of the 
at arriving in October was No. 2. 
“stated by one member of the committee that 
S$ present represented shipments of 2,000 cars 
eof winter wheat per year in actual shipments, 
it in that sense we were representatives of Illinois 
s. The total receipts of winter wheat were about 
in Chicago in 1888, so that these men repre- 
seventh of Chicago’s winter wheat business. 
vn that many shippers that sent their best 
ticago last July and August are now selling it 
S within or outside of the state at a profit on a 
Yo. 2, when they would lose money in shipping 
and selling it, as they would have to do, as 


ts 
oug 


Ly 2s = 


n that the option business would be a ben- 
farmer and the grain dealer as originally in 

speculative grades would be a fair index of 
: wheat and good sound merchantable 
grain dealer could sell it ahead when he 
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made similar contracts with the farmer and have some 
hope of grain being fit to fill the sales. 

Mr. Price talked of maintaining the sacredness of fhe 
present grade. He was met by the answer that of all the 
wheat inspected in Chicago the opinion of the inspectors 
as placed upon the different grades was of no value except 
on the small per cent. of No. 2 that they made; the rest 
all selling by sample. 

The No. 3 being wheat that weighed anywhere from 


54 to 61 pounds to the bushel the seller always sells the | 


best by sample and the poorest by grade. That is, this 
wheat of heavy weight and good color which we claim 
should be No. 2, is really sold as No. 3 to the best mills 
in the country, who have found it profitable to employ 
buyers for the purpose of securing that grade of wheat. 
Thus they secure good milling wheat for considerable 
less than the price of No. 2. 

The millers do not buy Chicago No. 2 wheat, because 
they can get as good as they want under the title of No. 
3. It was claimed that No 2 wheat went out at ordinary 
prices as a rule. as when some of the operators or heavy 
weights in options made a raid on the market theshippers 
and millers could then get at its relative value. 

What do the farmers of Illinois care for the speculative 
grade when only 10 per cent. of the wheat that they send 
to Chicago goes into that grade? ; 

So much time was devoted to the wheat discussion that 
little was said about corn, but that little to the poirt. 

Mr. Baxter, as has been stated, called last year’s crop 
one of the soundest and best ever grown, yet nearly all 
the corn was put in the No. 3 grade until July. 

The chief inspector asserted that No. 3 corn has not 
been out of condition for several years, aud that it has al- 
ways come out in good order. Now, the committee rep- 
resented that if No. 3 corn kept so well it should not be 
kept sacredly No. 3, but that the farmers should be given 
a chance to live, ard this corn be inspected contract or 
No. 2. The rules in regard to grading are all right and 
have sufficient scope to accomplish all we ask, but it is 
the way they are applied that is objected to. Now, hon- 
estly, why does the little 10 per cent. of No. 2 wheat that 
goes into Chicago cut so big a figure in trade? It is be- 
cause 70 per cent. of the Board of Trade there deal in 
wind and pump it up and down and cheat the country 
into believing they are doing some busicess, and so at- 
tract others to gamble where there are chances in the 
fluctuation; and they call that ‘‘peesness.” 

A few solid houses handle all the country shipments of 
wheat and corn. Weshould say twenty-five houses do 
the bulk of the business in actual wheat and corn. Mr. 
Lindbloom, the speculator, is afraid if the country ship- 
pers stand up for the farmers and say that his wheat (that 
the best mills in the country say they can make good pat- 
ent flour out of and buy on the basis of No. 2 wheat, St. 
Louis, Toledo or Indianapolis grades) should grade No. 2 
in Chicago, that it will hurt his business. Let Mr. Lind- 


bloom tell the country what his business is. 


FIRES IN GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


It is a well-established fact that the most prolific source 
of fires in grain elevators is from friction in the heads of 
elevators, generally occasioned by the clogging and con- 
sequent stopping of the carrying belt, causing it to slip 
on the head pulley, which continues to revolve; thus rap- 
idly generating friction between the pulley and belt, and 
often originating asmoldering fire in the dust or punk- 
like deposits in the corners of the head and on the strut 
board under the head pulley, and such fires are not likely 
to be discovered until beycnd control. 

The E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company of Racine, 
Wis., have perfected a very simple device to guard against 
contingencies of this kind. We will illustrate and fully 
describe their invention in our next issue, the article be- 
ing received too late for publication this month. 

Briefly, it may be said, this device consists of an apron 
or flap, so adjusted in the discharge spout of the elevator 
that the flow of the grain as discharged from the buckets 
will raise or lower it, as the case may be. This apron is 
provided with a short bell crank to which is attached a 
small wire with a light iron at the lower end, arranged so 
that when, from any cause whatever, the grain ceases to 
flow, this bar drops upon an open circuit of wires (at- 
tached to an electric bell), thus closing the circuit and 
sounding an alarm. 

The device is so simple that it may be attached to any 
elevator head by any one who can read the directions, and 
so inexpensive as to be within the reach of all owners of 
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mills or elevators. It is designed not only to indicate a 
stopping of the carrying belt, but also to indicate when 
the supply of grain is exhausted from any pit or bin, as 
well as to signal instantly when any pit or bin is filled to 
its full capacity, thus preventing an overflow. 

We believe this device will prove to be what has long 
been needed by elevator and mill owners, and will also be 
heartily indorsed by all insurance companies. Look for 
a full description, with illustrations, in our next issue. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSPECTION AS- 
SAILED AND DEFENDED. | 


- 


It seems that the Minnesota grain inspection depart- 
ment is not grading grain satisfactorily to all concerned, 
which of course is impossible. The Hon. Knute Nelson 
is credited with saying that ‘“‘we farmers around Alexan- 
dria have a grievance; not only we, but many other farm- 
ers of Minnesota, have a cause of complaint. I don’t 
know where the cause is, but some screw is loose, surely. 
It looks much like a system of favoritism and partiality. 
In 1888 the county in which I live had a very poor crop— 
less than one-third of the regular yield. The grain was 
poor and shrunken. This year we harvested the largest 
crop that Alexandria has ever seen, and notwithstanding 
this fact, the inspected quantity of No. 1 hard is at least 
one-third less than was given to us last season where the 
grain was really poor. This state of affairs certainly 
shows a remarkable ignorance on the part of the inspect- 
ors. From Minneapolis comes the cause of our c’m- 
plaint, and were it not for the fact that the railroads 
discriminate three cents in favor of Minneapolis we should 
all ship our wheat to Duluth, where the inspection is cer- 
tainly much fairer. There should be a therough reorgan- 
ization of the system, and incompetence, prejudice and 
partiality should be weeded out of the inspection.” 

Chief Inspector Clausen, when asked what he had to 
say regarding the statements of Mr. Nelson, said ‘‘that 
he had an interview with Mr. Nelson at Duluth, and the 
latter’s position on the wheat question was confined to 
what he considered the unfair inspection of the grain 
grown in Douglas county and adjoining country this year. 
Briefly stated, Mr. Nelson claimed that last year the crop 
was poor in yield and quality and more of it, proportion- 
ately, inspected as No. 1 hard than inspects as that grade 
this year, notwithstanding the present crop of plump, 
heavy wheat and the large yield.” Inspector Clausen 
takes issue with Mr. Nelson in the statement that the 
quality of last year’s crop in the vicinity of Alexandria, 
Fergus Falls and adjoining localities was poor, for as a 
matter of fact, while the yield was poor, the quality was 
excellent, with the exception of some few fields, the 
wheat possessing in a large Cegree the element of gluten, 
which gives Northwestern wheat its high reputation. The 
crop of this year in the same locality mentioned is of 
large yield, but to quite an extent of the light-colored, 
starchy, degenerated variety of Scotch Fife wheat, a re- 
sult brought about by its abnormally rapid growth, the 
prevailing dry weather, and general atmospheric condi- 
tions inciden: to the past growing season. This variety 
of wheat cannot properly grade No 1 hard under the 
most liberal interpretation of the rule governing that 
grade. 


WHEAT STANDARDS AT TOLEDO. 


A recent issue of the Liverpool Corn Trude News con- 
tains the following letter from Mr. John Shannon of this 
city: ‘‘In your issue of the 27th ult., under the head of 
‘Correspondence’ you publish a letter from Denison B. 
Smith, who is secretary to the Toledo Produce Exchange, 
in which he says, touching Toledo standards of wheat: 
‘Our No. 2red or No. 2 softis an excellent grade of 
wheat. If your merchants will import from here great 
pains will be taken to avoid mixture at the seaboard, 
where they have become very handy in that depreciating 
art.’ Of course, this gentleman is employed to praise his 
place of livelihood; he is certainly not employed to be- 
smear the character of other markets, and he knows 
enough about Toledo’s methods to discern very well that 
his market needs defense, and that no amount of mud 
thrown at the seaboard can form a breastwork stanch 
enough to hide its record. I publi-hed an editorial in 
1888 in reply to a previous attack, wherein I demonstrated 
the fact that the Toledo market showed an increase of 
over 100 per cent. of No. 2 red in one elevator, made clean 
and clear by this ‘depreciating art.’”—Baltimore Herald. 
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THE McEVOY ELEVATOR 
DECISION. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 

The Court of Appeals has decided that the McEvoy 
Grain elevator law is contitutional. This law provides 
that grain shall be transferred from lake vessels to canal 
boats, and from canal boats to sea-going vessels at the 
rate of five-eighths of a cent a bushel for each transfer. 
This law was placed on the statute books only after the 
hardest kind of a fight, and the elevator barons who have 
been waxing fat for years at the expense of the commerce 
of New York state, have fought it with desperation. An 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court will no doubt 
be made, but the law is intrinsically right, and the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals will be-affirmed.— Zzpress, 
Aibany, N. Y. 

We have repeatedly, in the course of this elevator con- 
troversy, suggested what seemed to us the only ground 
upon which a decision adverse to the law could be hoped 
for. The on!y tenable constitutional ground of objection 
to the law is, not that it violates private rights, but that 
it infringes upon the domain of Congress in attempting 
to regulate inter-state commerce. The elevator law can 
not fail to affect inter-state commerce, for the reason that 
almost the whole of the grain coming through the eleva- 
tors by way of the lakes comes on inter-state or foreign 
consignments. It is, therefore, to be regarded as a sub- 
ject of in‘er-state commerce, which Congress alone is au- 
thorized to regulate.—Bradstreet’s, 

After considerable delay the New York Court of Ap- 
peals has affirmed the constitutionality of the McEvoy 
grain elevator law of 1888. Before the passage of this 
law the charges varied greatly, and by combinations of 
the Buffalo elevator monopoly with the railway com- 
panies the Erie Canal boatmen were mercilessly squeezed. 
The law has helped the boatmen and cut down the ex- 
orbitant charges of the elevator companies. Its operation 
constitutes unquestionably the most expansive and far- 
reaching application of the police power idea to the con- 
trol of affairs within a state that has hitherto been under- 
taken in this country. It is certainly an extremely broad 
construction of existing law under which owners of grain 
elevators, who neither ask nor receive special favors from 
the state, are classed as common carriers.—Phila. Record. 


The extortions of the elevator owners in this state have 
for years weigked heavily on the grain producer, the 
dealer and the consumer. The charges have been such 
as to impose a depressing tax on the grain business and 
have been altogether out of all reasonable proportion to 
the service performed. Moreover, the rates have been 
raised higher and higher the larger the volume of business 
offered. The legislature of 1888 enacted a law fixing the 
maximum charge for elevating, receiving, weighing and 
discharging grain by means of floating and stationary 
elevators and wareho ses in the state. The rate is known 
to be a remunerative one, but the elevator owners re- 
fused to obey the law and carried the matter to the 
courts Yesterday the Court of Appeals handed down a 
decision fully sustaining the constitutionality of the act. 
Good!—New York World. 


H. T. Kneeland, chairman of the committee on grain 
of the New York Produce Exchange, in speaking of the 
decision of the Court of Appeals as to the constitution- 
ality of the McEvoy Elevator Law, said: ‘‘It is an at- 
tack upon the rights of private citizens such as has never 
been sanctioned before by any law carried up to the 
Court of Appeals. They say, in fact, ‘you private ele- 
vator owners are common carriers, ferrymen, ferrying 
this grain from one craft to another, and you shall do the 
work ata specified rate, though it be at less than cost.’ 
It seems to me it would be equally as constitutioial for 
the legislature to pass a law that a public truckman 
should take flour and cart it to a store at 11 cents a bar- 
rel for cartage when it costs more than 24 cents to cart it.” 

The argument against its constitutionality is based 
on that provision which forbids taking of private prop- 
erty without due process of law. The elevator com- 
panies, it was argued, are not public but private corpora- 
tions, and therefore do not come under the undoubted 
right of state legislatures to regulate the public corpora- 
tions they have created. To this it was replied that all 
private property is held necessarily subject to be taken for 
public use on fair compensation whenever necessity or 
public interests require. Public interest obliges the 
owner of real estate to sell it for right of way for a rail- 
road or canal whenever the state grants the charter or 
passes the law authorizing their construction. Jt was 


under this power of the state that the Erie Canal was dug 
through the lands of private owners. To say that the 
legislature had power to take lands from those owning 
them for the use of a canal, and that it had not power to 
fix the terminal charges, isan absurdity that could not 
befog so intelligent a body of lawyers as the New York 
Court of Appeals.—American Cultivator. 


When the constitutional amendment to free the canals 
from tolls was pending, opposers asserted that the change 
would be offset by increase of terminal charges and ex- 
tortion by elevator owners. They were right in their 
prediction concerning elevator charges, and their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature saw long ago that some action 
must be taken to secure benefits contemplated by the 
amendment. After most strenuous opposition they 
passed a law declaring, in effect, that the state had aright 
and firm purpose to protect its commerce and its indus- 
tries against excessive charges. Having large capital 
with corresponding influence they were able to delay 
wholesome reform earnestly sought by friends of the 
canals. But their cayital and influence have not proved 
sufficient to sway the judgment of upright judges, and 
the law now stands affirmed by the court of last resort. 
This is a great gain. It removes one of the most serious 
objections against free canals. It removes the burden of 
excessive taxation on our internal commerce, It will op- 
erate as a stimulus to many industries and the people may 
well say they have gained triumph.—//usbandman, 
Himira, NY. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals of New York in 
the elevator cases continues to attract considerable atten- 
tion and comment, some complaint being heard of what 
is termed the practical confiscation of private property, 
resulting from the fixing by authority of the state of a 
maximum Charge for elevating grain. The authority of 
the state to regulate their charges seems to rest upon the 
fact that by and under the authority of the state they oc- 
cupy a special location, giving them special privileges and 
enabling them to combine for the fixing of prices for 
what is an essential part of the operation of transferring 
grain from on? part of the country to another. It is now 
generally admitted that the business of common carriers 
is subject to regulation by the state, and it is difficult to 
see by what principle these elevators, which are really an 
essential part of the carrying system, can be exempt from 
that authority. Of course we see the importance of cau- 
tion in such legislation, and would regret to see injustice 
done; but it is to be remembered that if the laws are to 
represent the will of the people, monopolies of all kinds 
are to be more and more interfered with, for the people 
do not like them.—American Machinist. 


OUR WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Although we harvested a good crop of wheat this year, 
our expcrts for August and September do not compare 
favorably with former years. Only about half as mach 
was exported during September as during September, 
1888, and for the nine months ending Sept. 30, we ex- 
ported only 31,069,965 bushels, against 37,654 962 bushels 
for the same months last year. 

Great Britain and Ire'and are of course our best 
customers, and during the first nine months of the pres- 
ent year took 20,514,067 bushels of our wheat, against 
23,844,906 bushels for the same period last year, During 
the same period Germany only imported 11 bushels of 
our wheat, against 31,659 bushels last year; France 2,399,- 
558 bushels, against 6,634,885 bushels last year; other 
European countries 3,485,712 bushels, against 5,377,651 
bushels last year; British North America 1,911,828 bush- 
els, against 1,521,918 bushels last year; Central American 
states and British Honduras 51,224 bushels, against 34,516 
bushels last year, and to other countries 2,708,065 bush- 
els, against 209,427 bushels for the same period of 1888, 

Of late years a large part of the surplus available for 
export has been sent out of the country in the shape of 
flour, and this accounts for part of the decrease in our 
wheat exports, but a stronger factor which caused our 
wheat exports for August and September to be less is the 
fact that European countries have been able to obtain 
home-grown wheat for a less figure than they could Amer- 
ican, but of late they have been offering more and a 
number of cargoes have left the Atlantic coast for the 
other side. 

Great Britain and Ireland will need as much wheat as 
last year, and as Russia and India had a short crop, we 
will undoubtedly export more wheat than we haye done 
for several years, 


SCREENINGS. 


A buck it shop—the faro bank. 

The man who cuts the corn is an operator in stalk 
Washington Capital. 

Wheat goes up, and wheat goes down; but the 
commissions go on forever. —Chicago Journal, 


Out in Iowa corn is said to be king. The king, 1 
fore, must be on his ear.—Rochester Post Hupress. 


The buckwheat crop this year takes the cake 
former seasons. It wins by a mere scratch, ho 
Philadelphia Press. 

A Chicago paper prints an editorial on ‘The - 
Grain Elevators.” The risk is greatest after the , 
been distilled into whiskey. 

The officers who arrested the Board of Trade 
mistake made an unpardonable bull, but the BE 
Trade man had to grin and bear it. 


The crops of the country have beeu very 
year, but they shrink into insignificance when comy 
with the enormous yield of crop statistics. 
News. 


“Why should I deny myself the pleasures of 1i 
a Chicago man to the minister. ‘For the sake 
future.” ‘‘Ah, but I’ve made it a rule never to a 
futures.” —Merchant Traveter. 


The trust fever has produced some queer spe 
insanity, but the queerest and most hopeless specit 
remained to be shown by the trust of so- Bc 
growers.—Milling World, Buffalo. 5 


Our eminent agricultural friend, Farmer Chaun 
Depew, will feel grieved when he reads those re 
adopted by the wheat-growers’ convention at 5 
They seem to have been written by the Cobden 
Eeening News. 

The Farmers’ Federation is a new organization 
granger order which proposes that the raisers of ¥ 
shall fix the price themselves by ‘‘cornering” the su 
and the promoters of the enterprise shall fix th 
financially by ‘‘cornering” the dollars of the farme 
buy stock in it.—Chicago Journal. 


One of West Superior’s elevators has a while 
plays the chromatic scale and goes through numer 
describable musical gyrations when calling an ii 
Wouldn’t it be well to send it to the World’s Fair, 
is to be held in Chicago in 1892? There surely is n 
like it, either in this country or abroad.—Duwuluth 


The sheriff of Wood county, Ohio, is after 
who lives all alone and has fourteen dogs to g 
house and four spring guns set to guard his barn 
was once robbed of a bag of oats, and he took 
warning and is acting accordingly. The farmers : 
him claim that the barking of the dogs cin be he 
miles —Pittsburg Dispatch. 


The chigger may chig with all his rig 
mocking-bird mock and sing, but the Kansas crop it 
the cake, and corn, you bet, is king. The cri 
crick and the froglets frog and the farmer sing his 
for in Kansas corn is away on top, a result of 
rain. The chinch-bugs may chinch and the gra 
grass and the hot winds make you tired, but if” 
says there are such things here, just call him a 
liar. Now Oklahoma may boom and Texas 
and Missouri shoot off her chop, but Kansas is 
to get a good home and raise a great big crop 
Coldwater, Kan. 


English statistics report that England will. tae 
port 147,000,000 bushels of wheat. The United § 
has that amount to sell and will sell it to Hurope 
speculators do not succeed in getting the price. 
to send foreign buyers to other countries which 
them food cheaper.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


According to official data, the weight of ' 
bushel for some years past has been below the 
60 pounds, and seems to be decreasing. 
Dodge of the Department of Agriculture, give 
of an investigation, through agents and cor 
of the average weight of wheat per bushel by 
average weight of six wheat crops, those of 
set down as 57.7 pounds per bushel. The 
is still lower—56.5. The estimates for the 
region are still very low, from 53.7 pounds 
55 in Nebraska, 


Poinls and Figures. 


| Myr. A. A. Munger, the elevator man of Chicago, is 
_ said to have lost $343,000 in the Western Freight Claim 

tu swindle. 

_ According to the October report of the Department of 

iculture the average yield of barley throughout the 

States is 22.2 bushels per acre. 


From Aug. 1 to Oct. 19 there were 213,267 centals of 
I tle shipped from California to Europe, against 178,- 
6 centals for the same period 6f — 


,000 bushels of rye.— Chicago Daily Business. 
ng 1888 Toledo received 11,691,$98 bushels of 
heat, 2,767,996 bushels of corn, 1,445,516 bushels of 
, 196,188 bushels of rye and 90,572 bushels of barley. 
er 70,000 bushels of wheat were sold at a farmer's 
Julian, near Hopkinsville, Ky , Oci. 23, the p ice 
i from 65 to 731g cents. About 30,000 bushels re- 
unsold. ° 


e Hon. Knute Nelson has been criticising Minnesota 
1 inspection, but the grain men seem to be satisfied. 
at Duluth are reported as saying that it was never 
satisfactory. 

following table shows the receipts and shipments 
in at Chicago for the month of October, as com- 
ed with October last year: 
_ —— Receipts. ——. 


Shipments.—, 


1889. 1888. 1889. 1888. 
=. 3,196,565 1,872,092 hes 389 276, 
«..-6,419,514 9,362,374 
6.492.552 7,060,903 
471,519 "603.939 42 ¢ 
.- 3,193,975 2,796, 264 2,087,304 1,845,076 


¢ September and October Chief Deputy Inspector 
n says, Duluth received 8,304 250 bushels of wheat, 
average of 133,939 bushels a day. During October 
$ cars of wheat were received, 59 cars of corn, 23 
of flax and 6 cars of oats. Of wheat 4,976,164 bush- 
re received and 3,604,659 shipped. Duluth’s re- 
s of flax during the month were larger than ever be- 


do’s grain trade for 1888 was much smaller than it 
before for twenty years, only 16,192,170 bushels 
handled there, against 30,234,090 bushels the year 
and 37,564,380 bushels for 1886, 57,078,602 bush- 
r 1880, 31,851,727 for 1875, and 12,857,250 bushels 
The amount handled last year was less than 
since 1869, when 18,660,949 bushels were 
ed and during the intervening years the amount 
a il below 30,000,000 twice. In 1870 it was 23,714,- 
), and in 1885, 27,755,443 bushels. 


report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
_ that the acreage of winter wheat was 1,550,947, 
amount produced 35,03),048 bushels, the average 
22.58 bushels per acre. There were 88,358 acres 
to spring wheat, giving an average yield of 13.46 
per acre, the amount produced being 1,189,808 
The averaze yield per acre of corn was 40.60 
els; the amount produced, 276,541,888 bushels, and 
acreage 6,820,673. The acreage planted to oats 
392,098; the amount preduced, 47,922,889 bushels. 
y we give atable showing the receipts and ship- 
s of flaxseed at Chicago, by months, so far this year 
peewred with tlie same months last year: 


-— Received. —— Shipped... 


1888. 1889. 1888. 
94500 $9,000 170,739 184,828 
94,000 43.197 72,541 
100,500 78201 52.767 
144,000 60,554, 105,907 
111,500 79,180 26,281 
22/500 21,042 142,838 
51,000 24953 146,759 
373,500 209,611 197,541 
785,500 F1Q342 454.049 
1,002,5 758,719 681,860 
2,774,000 Q158,272 2,065,372 


the month of October 1,131 cars of winter 
d 1,649 cars of spring wheat were inspected into 
‘Chicago, against 1,908 cars of winter and 1,472 
ne for the same month last year. Of the 
at 98 cars graded No. 2, 747 cars No. 3, 207 
and 84 cars no grade; while in- October, 1888, 
ded No. 1, 575 cars No. 2, 937 cars No. 3, 355 
and only 40 cars no grade. Of the spring 
October two cars graded No. 1, against none 
r, 1888; 841 cars graded No 2, 552 cars No. 3, 
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239 No. 4, and 15 cars no grade, against 410 cars No. 2, 
733 cars No. 3, 316 cars No. aS and 13 cars of no grader 
for October, 1888. 


WILLIAMS’ CLUTCH PULLEY. 


We take pleasure in presenting our readers with an 
illustration of Williams’ Clutch Pulley, a simple device 
for which important claims are made. It can be used for 
slow or fast driving and its use does away with tight and 
loose pulleys. Many clutch pulleys ani friction clutches 
have looked well enough on paper, but in actual operation 
have proved dismal failures. The Williams Cluth Pulley 
on the other hand is in successful operation in a large 
number of establishments, where it has given excellent 
satisfaction. The reasons for this are chiefly its great 
power and its lack of complication. 

This clutch pulley is substantially built and its dura- 
bility may be relied upon. It consists of two metal discs, 
male and fema’e, one of them being of cast iron and the 
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WILLIAMS’ CLUTCH PULLEY. 
other of a different metal. Each plate has a number of 
beveled grooves nicely turned and ground into each other 
so as to exclude the air. The design of this construction 
is to get positive friction for very fast speed. 

The lever device deserves special mention. It can be 
attached either to a pulley, gear wheel, sprocket wheel, 
or any kind of a drum, or can be used asa coupling to 
connect shafting, It can be thrown in and out of gear, 
at any speed, without stopping the engine, and without 
detriment to the clutch. 

The differential motion of this clutch is obtained by at- 
taching a horizontal bar to the lower end of the lever. 
this bar having notches cut into it to catch onto a pawl 
or any other suitable fastening. In this way the frictional 
surfaces are given any contact de ired. The clutches are 
held in position by a stiff coil spring around the shaft 
and are diseng»ged by the lever. 

This device is manufactured by Miron F. Wruurams & 
Co., 1417 and 1419 N. Second street, St. Louis, Mo., who 
guarantee it in every instance. They will give readers 
any information desired respecticg it promptly on appli- 
cation being made to them. 


PURCHASE OF ELEVATORS BY 
ENGLISH SYNDICATES. 


Since our last issue a ‘number of the elevators of this 
country have passed into the hands of the English, and 
they are bidding for others, which they will probably 
secure. It is reported that a syndicate has purchased and 
paid most of the money for the business and properties 
of the Star Elevator Company of Minneapolis and of the 
G. W. Van Dusen Company of Rochester, Minn. On 
Oct, 21 the stock of the Chicago & Northwest Granaries 
Company, Limited, of the United States of America, 
was floated on the London market; share capital, £240,000; 
debenture capital, £120,000. The board of directors are 
in London, the board of management in Chicago. The 
latter is composed of John C. Black, Morris Rosenbaum, 
Arthur Orr and Levy Mayer. Mr. Van Dusen will also 
be a managing director. 

In the prospectus of the properties it is stated that the 
Star Elevator Company was established in 1885, and since 
then has paid dividends of 28 per cent., 22 per cent. and 
30 per cent. for the respective years. The building, 
which is located in Minneapolis, has a capacity of 1,800,- 
000 bushels. The plant of the G. W. Van Dusen & Co. 
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consists of seventy-five elevators, located along the line 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway and across Da- 
kota. Mr. Van Dusen will be the managing director for 
five years, and the present staff in general will be re- 
tained. They expect to pay at least 15 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares. 

Then another English syndicate has purchased the 
130 elevators of the Minnesota & Northwestern Elevator 
Company, a controlling interest in the Atlantic Elevator 
Company, which has forty elevators in the Northwest, 
the mills of the Pillsbury and Washburn Companies and 
the property of two water power companies at Minne- 
apolis, paying, it is said, $8,000,C00 for the same. 

Another elevator company whose property the English 
have been negotiating for is that of the United Elevator 
Company of St. Louis, which controls all the elevators in 
that city. An English syndicate has an option on the 
majority of the stock of the company and have sent ex- 
perts to look into the financial and material conditions of 
the company. 

It is also reported that an English syndicate have pur- 
chased the eight elevators of Munger, Wheeler & Co. at 
Chicago, paying therefor $2,250,000. This system of. 
elevators is the largest in Chicago, and has a total capacity 
of 6 500,000 bushels. It comprises the following ele- 
vators: ‘‘Iowa,” capacity 1,500,000 bushels; ‘‘City,” 
1,(00,000 bushels; ‘‘St. Paul,’ 900,000 bushels; ‘‘Union,” 
800,000 bushels; ‘‘Galena,” 700,000 bushels; ‘‘Air Line,” 
700,000 bushels; ‘‘Northwestern,” 500,00 bushels, and 
“Fulton,” 400,000 bushels. The company is composed 
of Hiram Wheeler, A. A. Munger, George Henry 
Wheeler, Charles Wheeler and James R. McKay. 

This transaction, which has been under way now for 
some time, is the most important event that has happened 
to the Chicago grain trade for years. There is good rea- 
son to believe, too, that it is but the forerunner of most 
important transfers yet to come. Every elevator com- 
pany in Chicago has been approached at various times by 
different persons, but all representing the same syndicate, 
The responsibility of this syndicate is unquestioned. 


THE MONEY IN DIRT. 


A writer in the Hwrmers’ Review—probably an avaricious 
farmer—says: ‘‘I can almost remember the time when 
winnowing machines were denounced from the pulpit in 
Scotland. The minister in one parish kirk in Forfarshire 
denounced the ‘fanners,’ advised his hearers to continue 
to use ‘the wind of heaven’ for winnowing their grain, 
and not employ ‘the wind o’ the deil frae thae new- 
fangled fanners,’ which at the time were keing experi- 
mented with on a neighboring farm. There should be 
neither superstition nor prejudice against the use of the 
‘fanners’ on the farms in our own country. , 

“Wheat which contains on its arrival upon the Chicago 
market grass seed, ‘cockle,’ wild buckwheat, chaff, 
broken straw and similar ‘foreign bodies,’ no matter how 
plump, sound and heavy the wheat kernels may be, will 
be graded by the state grain inspectors No. 8 or No. 4, 
according to the amount of dirt it contains. These grades 
will range in Chicago at the present market price from 7 
cents to 15 cents below the price paid. for No. 2 wheat, 
In this we refer only to wheat which if clean would grade 
No. 2, and not to such grain as mis-grades on account of 
being damp, soft, frosted, grown, or otherwise damaged 
in the kernel. 

“The cleaning of grain costs in Chicago, say 2 to 8 cents 
per bushel; thus when a Chicago buyer purchases No, 8 
or No. 4 wheat he has simply to clean it sufliciently at 
this expense to get it to grade No. 2, whereupon he sells 
it again for the advance that grade brings over the price 
of the low grades. In other words, he gains from 5 cents 
to as high as 14 cents per bushel by simply cleaning the 
wheat. Why should not this respectable profit go into 
the pocket of the grain grower instead of the grain buyer? 
There is no reason so far as we can see why the latter— 
the farmer—should not have the profit. 

“But all wheat has not to be cleaned after it arrives in 
Chicago. The country elevator man often makes his chief 
profit from buying dirty grain from farmers at low prices, 
cleaning it at little expense, and shipping it to grade No. 
2 at a handsome profit. Would it not be a good plan, 
therefore, for our readers to clean their wheat before 
taking it to the elevator at the local railway station? 
Country elevator men are apt to ‘dock’ even fairly clean 
wheat on account of dirt, thus discouraging the cleaning 
of the grain by the grower, but they must be forced out 
of this habit, and this the farmers can do,” 
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© eu ei ea 
eur AND all. NEWS [<=> 


A new elevator is to be built at Angus, Neb. 

The old elevator at Panola, Ill., has been repaired. 
W. J. Ingle of Dayton, Ore., 
Schuyler, Neb., is to have a $50,000 linseed oil plant. 
A c)-operative elevator is to be built at Lowry, Minn. 
Wichita Falls, Tex., 
H. Evenson has closed out his grain business at Calmar, 

Towa. 

: W. B. Miller has disposed of his grain business at Kent, 

owa. 


A new flax and jute mill will be erected at Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Hill & Kinsey, dealers in grain at Roberts, Wis., 
sold out. 


A $200,00) malt house will soon be erected at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


has sold his warehouse. 


is to have a large grain elevator. 


have 


Work has been commenced on a new elevator at Hub- 
bard, Minn. 

Nicholas Blau, a grain dealer at Forest Junction, Wis , 
has sold out. 


John Kennedy, grain and hay dealer of Dedham, Mass., 
has s-ld out. 


Helena, Ark., 
be Luilt soon. 


has prospects for a cotton-seed oil mill to 


The people of Rulo, Neb., are very anxious fo secure a 
grain elevator. 


A cotton-seed oil mill wil 
Lafayette, La. 


probably be built at 


David Wood has sold his grain and coal business at 
Lake City, Col. 


A cotton-seed oil mill will be built by a stock company 
at Rosedale, Miss. 


Caron & Leclerc, grain and hay dealers at Louisville, 
Que., have assigned. 


Wilson & Boyd, grain shippers at Chicago, have dis- 
solved p rtnership. 


C. J. Bailey of West Point, Ill., 
tere ts at that place. 


has sold his grain in- 


There are prospects of a cotton-seed oil mill being built 
at Washington, Ga. 

The Farmers’ Alliance have erected a large cotton-seed 
oil mill et Griffin, La. 

A large distillery is to be built at Bentonville, Ala., by 
Rogers, Benton & Co. 

Cole & Whittaker succeed A. F. Cole in the seed busi- 
ness at Atlantic, Iowa. 

The elevator of the Pioneer Mill Company at Abilene, 
Tex., is to be enlarged. 

L. F Houck has built a large addition to his grain ele- 
vator at Harristown, Il. 

There is a probability of a cotton-seed oil mill being 
erected at Louisville, Ga. 

Green'eaf & Son have leased the eleva‘or of Flynn 
Bro . at Litchfield, Minn. 

J. Q. Adams & Co., Quincy, 
merchants, have sold out. 


oJ. T. Taylor & Co., 
have gone out of business 


Ill., grain commission 


grain dealers at Stanton, Iowa, 


J. L. Penepee of Bozeman, Mont., 
grain elevator in that city. 


Glen & Jickson, grain dealers at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
have dissolved partnership. 


is building a large 


A large ¢ tton-seed oil mill will be built by a stock 
company at Dennison, Tex. 


A stock company contemplate the erection of an eleva- 
tor and mill at Marlin, Tex. 


Half Bros. have commenced the erection of a new 
brewery at Kaukauna, Wis. 


A $500,000 brewery and distillery will probably be 
erected at Fort Worth, Tex. 


A cotton-seed oil mill is to be erected at Troy, Ala., 


by 
the Troy Fertilizer Company. 


A warehouse is to be built by the Fort Smith Milling 
Company at Fort Smith, Ark. 


P. J. Hyatt, Springfield, Ohio, has sold his grain, flour 
and feed business at that place. 


Otto W. Anderson of St. Paul, Minn., has brought 
suit against the Union Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
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for 819, 652 damages for injuries recelved while working 
in the Union E'evator, 


The firm of Glen & Jackson, grain dealers at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been dissolved. 


A stock company has been organized to erect a cotton- 
seed oil mill at Brurdidge, Ala. 


Carl Roth has purchased the brewery at East Pueblo, 
Col., and will enlarge it at once. 


The large grain elevator recently erected at Portland, 
Ore., bas commenced operations. 


A H. A. Gagnier & Co., grain dealers at Montreal, 
Que., have dissolved partnership. 


Fisk, Thomas & Co., grain commission men at Chi- 
cago, have dissolved partnership. 


A grain elevator will probably be erected by the Pioneer 
Mil's Company, at Abilene, Tex. 


The firm of Beauchamp & Gendon, grain dealers at 
Mcntreal, Que., has been dissolved. 


The Graysville Mining and Manufacturing Company is 
erecting a distillery at Graysville, Ga. 


A new warehouse has been erected at Albert Lea, 
Minn., by Charles and Fred Leischman. 


Work has been commenced on an elevator of 20,000 
bushels’ capacity at Sioux Center, Iowa. 


Cadmus & Shangle, dealers in grain, coal, etc., at 
Genoa, N. Y., have made an assignment. 


The new elevator of the Farmers’ Shipping Association 
at Brookings, Dak., is almost completed. 


The grain houses at Rose Center, Minn., are all full and 
no cars can be secured to ship the grain out. 


A 250,000-bushel elevator will be erected in the spring 
by the Imperial Mill Company, Duluth, Minn. 


The West Elevator at Hector, Minn., has been sold to 
O. F. Peterson, Aug. Mabn and G. O. Sunder. 


A 200,000-bushel elevator has been completed by the T. 
C. Power Elevator Compsny at Bozeman, Mont. 


A grain buyer is earnestly solicited to take up his abode 
at Waldron, Mich., by the citizens of that place. 


Isaiah Thomas is building ac*rncrib at Delavan, IIl., 
which will have a capacity of about 5,000 bushels. 


The Northern Elevator Company of Minneapolis, has 
bought the Pioneer Elevator at Bird Island, Minn: 


Johnson & Russell of Farmersburgh, Iowa, dealers in 
grain and implements, have dissolved partnership. 


The elevator at Courtland, Minn., owned by the Po: ter 
Elevator Company of Winona, has been re-opened. 


Another grain elevator and more grain buyers are 
among the urgent wants of Wilton Junction, Iowa. 


The Westphalian Brewing Company, Detroit, Mich , 
will commence to erect a large new brewery at once. 


Hereford (Minn.) grain men complain of being unable 
to obtain sufficient cars for the shipment of their grain. 


The partnership heretofore existing between Rudd & 
Benton, graia dealers of Logan, Iowa, has been dissolved. 


The private e'evator owned and operated by F. W. 
Murray at Wadena, Minn., has been sold to A. J. Sawyer. 


A $100,000 cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory is 
to be erected at Newman, Ga., by the Farmers’ Alliance. 


The elevators of Hazenwinke & ox at Cooksville and 
Merna, IIl., have teen recently overhauled and repaired. 


William Bucheib has commenced the erection of a 
grain elevator and a large malt house at Watertown, Wis. 


Several large grain elevators will be built soon at Owen 
Sound, Ont, by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


A stock company has been organized with a capital of 
$60,000, to build a cotton-s ed oil mill at Friar’s Point, 
Miss, 


The grain dealers all over the state of Minnesota com- 
plain of the scarcity of cars for the transportation of 
grain. 


The elevator at Hickman, Neb., has been moved from 
the B. & M. to the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company’s 
track. - 


A company has been incorporated at Conyers, Ga., to 
manufacture cotton-seed oil and meal. The capital stock 
is $20,C00. 


A company has been organized with a capital stock of 
$40,000 to erect a cotton-seed oil mil) and fertilizer factory 
at Atlanta, Ga. 


Smith, Hippen & Co., grain dealers, who have a ware- 
house at Marsha’l’s Landing, near Spring Lake, are ship- 
Se g a quantities of grain by boats to their elevator at 

ekin, Ill 


Whittaker & Son, grain dealers at Ellsworth, Il., are 
erecting some large cribs. They have sold one of their 
large corn cribs to M. Richardson, who has moved it to 
the. country. 


The Interior Elevator of F. H. Peavey & Co. at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is finished and in operation. There are two 
houses in the plant, one to be known as No. 1 which bas 
a capacity of 1,250,000 bushels, and the other, No 2, has 
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a capacity of 236,000 bushels. No.1 will be a “regular 
house,” and No. 2 will be private. 


The business men of Shelbina, Mo., are going to erect 
an elevator with a capacity of 25, 000 bushels. It is to 
cost about $3,500. 


The elevator of the Pacific Coast Elevator Company P 
Albina, Ore., which has a capacity of 1,000,000 ee 
is now in operation. ‘ 


The firm of Miller & McCovnell, grain dealers at Bay-_ 
ard, Iowa, has been dissolved. J. 8. McConnell will con- 
tinue in the business. 


The elevators of the Keewatin Milling Company and ir 
Messrs. Roblin & Atkinson at Carman, Man., are com- 
pleted and in operation. ~ 


J F. Harris & Co, have commenced the erection of a 
grain elevator at Republican City, Neb. It will haye a 
capacity of 10,000 bushels. fd 


Richard G. Sneath has brought suit in the courts at 
San Francisco to recover $13,489 from I. N. Waterman 
& Co., on grain transactions. ¢ 


Bartlett, Frazer & Co. of Chicago have remodeled the 
elevator on the Wabash R. Rat Mon Til., and be 
pect to do a large grain business. 


Ferrin Bros. & Co., grain dealers in the Genesee va 
(N. Y.) wheat district, are establishing branch offices 
many small towns in their vicinity. 


A Chicago commission firm has erected a 25,0' 0 bushel 
bin for storing oats at Conesville, Iowa. They have built 
similar bins at other points in Iowa. a 


The farmers in the vicinity of Bismarck, Dak. , are 
talking of forming a company to build an elevator "and 
mill either at Bismarck or Menoken. 


Hazenwinke & Cox have made extensive improvements _ 
in their elevator at Hudson, Ill. They have added new 
machinery and otherwise improved it. 


The grain firm formerly known as the Lakeside Grain 
Company of Eau Claire, Wis., is now doing business un-— 
der the firm name of Mason & Burditt. 


L. A. Ellis & Co. of Walker, Tex., have just stares 
up their new 100-horse power Atlas Engine purchased of © 
English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo. fy 


Trickle & Son, grain dealers at Rantoul, Ill., are doing : 
a large business. ‘They recently purchased the mill Props 7 
erty of Tomlinson & Hicks at that place, 


The Hill City Oil Mills Company has been incorporated — 
at Vicksburg, Miss. They have purchased the Warren 
O.1 Mills and willimprove and operate them. ¢ 


The storage capacity throughout Manitoba willbe in-— 
creased about 600,000 bushels by the completion of no hem f 
than twenty elevators now being erected there. 


The business men of Burnett, Neb., have combined to — 
pay more than the market price for corn, with the hope 
of compelling cattle feeders to pay higher prices. < 


Basye & Sarbach of Holton, Kan., have their new ele-- 
vator in operation. They purchased their engine and 
boiler of English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo. , 


The elevators to be built in connection with the mill of — 
the Puget Sound Milling Company at Tacoma, Wash 
will have a combined capacity of 750,000 bushels. 


Proceedings have been commenced at Duluth by the 
Duluth Terminal road to condemn the right of way for 
tracks leading from the railroad bridge to the elevators... 


The Lake Superior Elevator Company at Dul 
Minn , have taken special pains to fix the machine 
handling flax. Large quantities are being shipped J 


i 


Wittaker Brick Company of Kansas City have 1 ‘ 
brick works in operation. They purchased their enti 
steam plant of English, Morse & Co. of Kansas City, 


The Consumers Brewing Company of New York Ci 
has been incorporated with the following trustees: 
Riefe, Herman H. Hinslage, Diedrich Knabe, Wi 
P. Brinckhoff 3 Henry L. Meyer. . The capital stoc 
$600,000. tas 


Some of the merchants of Hamilton, Ont., are cor 
plaining against the grain buyers of that place. 
claim that the buyers have formed a ring and will 
pay what grain is worth, nor as much asis paid in nei 
boring towns. 


Fred & Herman Schwartz of the Schwartz Comm 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., are going to build a 
elevator in that city which will have a capacity of 
000 bushels. 


The Peru Beer Company has been incorporated to 
a brewery at Peru, Ill , with a capital of $50,000. 
incorporators are Herman Brunner, Andrew Hebel 
Charles Herbold. 


A special meeting of hay fieatons of the Provi 
Quebec, who have claims against the United Stat 
ernment for the prongiae of duties paid, was held 
Johns, Que., Nov. 5. The claims, it is said, amot 
over $890,000. 


The Union Elevator Company at Minneapolis, 
recently held its annual election, and the followi 
cers were chosen: J. §. Pillsbury, president; I 
Pratt, vice-president; Chas. G. Sidle, treasurer; 
Ainsworth, secretary; Geo, H. McDowell, super 


The directors are J. S. Pillsbury, Chas. A. Pillsbury, H. 
W. Pratt, Chas. H. Sidle, Samuel Hill, E. W. Winter 
and §. S. Cargill. : 


The new grain elevator of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railway Company at New York City, is 
to have a steam engine of 1,000-horse power, with all the 

latest improvemen s. 


The Goodwine Grain Company at Goodwine, IIl., has 
been incorp rated to deal in grain, with a capital stock of 
$3,000. The incorporators are J. F. Rosenburg, Alonzo 
Carman, Jehu Judy and others. 


Nelson Milling Co. of Nelson, Mo., have their new 
mill in operation. The power is furnished by an Atlas 
Automatic Engine and steel boiler furnished by English, 
Morse & Co , Kansas City, Mo. 


The Indianapolis elevators on Saturday, Nov. 9, con- 
tained 512,976 bushels of grain, against 557,647 for the 
corresponding date last year, and against 539,150 bushels 
for the corresponding date 1887. 


The board of directors of the United Elevator Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., held a meeting Oct. 30 and 
adopted a reduction in the grain storage rates. This, it 
is thought, will increase business. 


The W. B. Rogers Elevator Company at Chicago, IIl., 
has been incorporated to build grain elevators. The cap- 
ital stock is $20,000; incorporators are, N. R Rogers, W. 
Clough, Jr., and George W. Warvells. 


Nelson & Weller of Kansas City, Mo., have increased 
their electric light plant in their fine building, having 
added a 40 horse power electric light engine, furnished by 
English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Tiernan Printing Company, Kansas City, Mo., to 
accommodate new business, have thrown out their old 
engine and purchased a 45-horse power Atlas Engine of 
English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Terre Haute Brewing Company at Terre Haute, 

Ind., has file1 articles of incorporation. The capital 

| stock is $500,000, and the directors are Crawford Fair- 
| banks, John Beggs and Demas Denning. 


| Valentine Blatz, brewer of Milwaukee, Wis , has been 
succeeded by the Valentine Blatz Brewing Company. 
| The incorporators are Valentine Blatz, Albert C. Blatz, 
| mil Blatz, Valentine Blatz, Jr., and John Kremer. 


: Excelsior Springs Bottling -Company of Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., are putting in an Atlas Engine with steel 
| boiler acd Worthington Pump, the complete outfit being 
_ furnished by English, Morse & Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 


The Carondelet Elevator and Grain Company of St. 
Louis, Mo , has filed articles of incorporation. Capit 1 
stock, $25,010. The incorporators are: George C. Smith, 

H.C. Haarstick, Austin R. Moore, Wm. F. Zeller and 
eee. Wyman. 


Sager & Wangerein of Vining, Kan., have their new 
elevator well under way. They are putting in elevator 
machinery furnished by the Union Iron Works. and 

\tlas Engine and boiler furnished by English, Morse & 
Co , Kansas City. : 

The Vergennes Co-operative Milling and Mercantile 
Association at Vergennes, II] , has been incorporated to 
buy and sell grain, flour, ete. | The capital stock is $16,- 
000. The incorporators are J. B. Wissly, Jackson Grubb, 
and Harvey Fox. 


Judge Howland at Indianapolis, Ind., rendered a special 
finding in the suit of the First National Bank against the 
Indianapolis, Decatur & Western R. R., holding the de- 
fendants liable to the bank for rent for an elevator. The 
amount was $1,450. 


Jackson Bros of Stockton, Kan., are putting in a 40- 
horse power Atlas Engine and steel boiler outfit, furnished 
by English, Morse & Co. of Kansas City, Mo. They 
haye found water rower unreliable and will now be in 

_ position to run constantly. 


The Victoria Elevator Company, located at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has filed articles of incorporation with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000 The capacity of the elevator will 
be 860,000 bushels. The incorporators are Sam’] D. Car- 
gill, A.S Benedict and W. T. Spercer. 


O. H. Corbin & Sons of Liberty, Mo., are rapidly com- 
| pleting their mill. They will have one of the best mills 

in their section of the state. They are putting in Todds 
_ & Stanley improved machinery. Power will be furnished 
by one of the Atlas Automatic Engines with st: el 
_ tubular boiler, etc., furnished by English, Morse & Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo. 


The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Company of 
inneapolis, Minn., has filed an answer in a suit for 

brought against it bv the state. . The assessment 
made on wheat stored in the elevator and valued at 
90,000. The company claims that the grain belonged 
ther parties and was held in storage. With this an- 
was a motion to dismiss all proceedings on technical 
ds. 


ph W. Gilbert and Joseph S. Randall, who own 
erated a mill and elevator in Nobles county, Minn., 

ght suit against the Chicago, St Paul, Minne- 
& Omaha Railway Company, to recover $16,000 
es. The railroad company allowed a mass of com- 
material to accumulate on the space between the 
ase and railroad, which caught fire from sparks 
1 a locomotive of the defendants, The fire was com- 
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municated to the warehouse and mill, thereby destroying 
them, together with considerable grain, the total value of' 
which is placed at the above amount. 


e The Heinrich Brewing Company of Minneapolls, Minn., 
have filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$200,009. The incorporators are John Heinrich, S. T. 
Wiedenbeck, Adolph Heinrich, J. J. Heinrich and G. J. 
Heinrich. 


The Mulford Elevator Company at Minneapolis, Minn., 
have filed articles of incorporation The capital stock is 
$100,000, and the maximum indebtedness is limited to the 
same amount. The incorporators are A. D. Mulford, 
James L. Swanton, B. W. Mulford, W. D. Samis and 
Austin M. Capp. 


English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo., report that 
their boiler department is full of orders; they make a 
specialty of furnishing steam contractors with b ilers for 
heating. Some of the prominent recent sales include the 
Coates House, Nettleton Building, Wyandotte Company, 
Workhouse, Armour Packing Company, etc., of Kansas 
City, in all about twenty boilers in the lest thirty days. 


The grand jury found thirteen indictments against 
Stephen F. Sherman in connection with the big grain 
shortage case at Buffalo. Two of them were for grand 
larceny in the first degree in stealing about 80,000 bushels 
of oats, and the others are for issuing fictitious warehouse 
receipts and duplicate receipts and cancelling bills of lad- 
ing. Edward C. Loveridge was also indicted for grand 
larceny in the first degree They were arraigned in court, 
but plead not guilty and were admitted to bail in the sum 
of $12,500 each. 


€ Fires, C 


T. W. McCausland, grain dealer at McCausland, Iowa, 
died recently. 


Taylor’s brewery at Albany, N. Y., was slightly dam- 
aged by fire recently. 


F. D. C. Kracke, a grain dealer and miller of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., died recently. 


The distillery of A. Cole & Son at Cole’s Creek, Pa., 
was destroyed by fire recently. 


M. Clugston of the firm of M. & H. Clugston, grain 
dealers at Ashland, Ohio, 1s dead. 


Henry Winsor, ex-president of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, Pa., is dead. 


John Booth, about 24 years of age, was smothered to 
death in grain in his father’s elevator :t Shabbona Grove, 
Ill. 


A. M. Ives of the grain and produce firm of Swan, 
Ives & Whalen at Medina, N. Y., died recently aged 72 
years. 


Charles Eble, a dealer in seeds, etc., at New Orleans, 
La., was burned ‘out recently. The insurance amounted 
to $600. 


An explosion occurred in the malt house of the Hughes 
Brewing Company in Cleveland, Ohio, which caused a 
fire, but a trifling loss. 


The crn crib and granary owned by George Williams, 
near Norfolk, Neb, were burned Noy. 9. The loss is 
$1,000; insurance unknown, 


Fisher’s elevator at Peru, Neb., fell across the tracks of 
the B. & M. R. R. recently. It was full of grain and it 
took some time to remove it. 


The Jarge grain elevator at Rice’s, Minn., was found to 
be on fire Nov. 11, but the blaze was extinguished before 
much damage was done. It was the work of incendiaries. 


Andrew Carlson of Fergus Falls, Minn., was arrested 
in the act of stealing wheat from the Farmers’ Elevator at 
that place. When search was made a quantity of wheat 
was found. 


The large elevator belonging to the St. Paul Roller 
Mill Company at St. Paul, Minn., was badly damaged by 
fire Nov. 8 The mill was entirely destroyed, involving a 
total loss of $150,000. 


The large brewery of Amsdell Bros. at Albany, N. Y., 
was visited by a disastrous blaze Nov. 1. ‘he total loss 
was about $30,000; insurance, $40,000. The contents 
were totally destroyed. 


We regret to announce the death of Thomas C. Nos- 
crand, an old and esteemed member of the Produce Ex- 
change at New York City. He dealt largely in oats, 
feed, etc. He was 72 years of age. 


The elevator of the Winona Mill Company at Winona, 
Minn., was damaged by fire to the extent of $500. The 
fire caught from sparks from the mill of the L. C. Porter 
Milling Company, which was totally destroyed. 


The large grain elevator filled with grain, three store- 
houses filled with coal, belonging to A. Couche & Co. at 
Port Clinton, Ohio, together with a planing mill and 
lumber yards, were entirely swept away by fire Oct, 23. 
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The fire originated in the engine room of the planing 
mill. The whole loss will reach beycnd $100,000; the 
insurance is unknown. 


The grain elevator at Hoytsville, Ohio, owned by Fos- 
ter, Olmstead & Co. of Fostoria, was burned to the ground 
on the night of Oct. 18. The fire was evidently the work 
of incendiaries. The loss is unknown; insurance, $500. 


Walter Elliott of Floyd, Iowa, was instantly killed 
while employed at an elevator in Rochester, Minn. He 
was unloading oats and the team started, throwing him 
to the ground, the wheels of the wagon crushing his head, 


The grain warehouse of Thomas Smart at Brockville, 
Ont., and an adjoining feed ml were consumed by fire 
recently. The building occupied by the warehc use was 
owned by Mrs D. 8. Booth, whose loss is about $38,000; 
insurance, $1,000. 


An elevator and grain barn on the farm of J. W. Scott 
at Gilby, N. Dak., was burned recently. The elevator 
contained 5,000 bushels of grain. The fire is supposed to 
have been caused by spontaneous combustion. Loss, 
$3,000; insurance, $1,200. 


The grain elevator of R. W. Davis, at Sun Prairie, 
Wis., was burned Oct 14. The contents, consisting of 
7,20) bushels of barley and other grain, was also con- 
sumed. ‘The loss on the elevator is $6,000; insurance, 
$2,000; loss on contents $3,000. 


Howe Bros.’ steam elevator and feed mill at Verdon, 
Neb., was entirely destroyed by fire Oct. 22, together with 
a large corn crib. The loss is $4,000; no insurance. 
There were about 1,000 bushels of corn and 500 bushels 
of rye in the elevator at the time. 


Frank H. Tyler of Buffalo, N. Y., who was mixed up 
with the Sherman Bros.’ wheat stealing cases, died Oct. 
11, at the age of 88 years. He wasin the hospital from 
the time be was released from jail until bis death He 
was unmarried and had no relatives in Buflalo. 


The boiler in the brewery of Daniel P Chesbrough at 
Lansingburgh, N Y., exploded on the evening of Nov. 
10, seriously injuring Seth Chesbrough, a son of the pro- 
prietor. Tue brewery had been undergoing extensive re- 
pairs and was justcompleted. The loss is about $5,500. 


The large brewery of McGrath Bros. at West Troy, 
N. Y., was totally destroyed by fire, together with its 
contents, Oct. 24. The loss is about $10,000; insurance, 
$4,500. The fire was thought to be of incendiary origin, 
as rags saturated with oil were found in several places 
about the brewery. 


The Minneapolis and Northern Elevator at Emerado, 
N. Dak., was totally destroyed by fire Oct. 29, together 
with about 25,0U0 bushels of wheat. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. The elevator was valued at $10,000. 
The total loss is estimated at $25,000. Both the elevator 
and contents were fully insured. 


Thomas Heagarty was killed Saturday, Nov. 11, in the 
Northern Elevator at Toronto, Ont. He, in company 
with several others, were repairing some shafting that 
had got out of gear, when the machinery started sud- 
denly and Heagarty was caught and thrown against the 
beams. Death ensued immediately. 


Duncan C. Downey, a grain buyer of Whitby, Napanee 
and Belleville, and a member of the firm of Downey & 
Co., suddenly disappeared Oct. 7. He was managing the 
establishment of the firm at Whitby. He had gone to 
Toronto with his wife to visit her parents, and during the 
day disappeared without any known reason, 


M. Collett, agent of the Northwestern Elevator Com- 
pany at Arthur, N. Dak., was robbed of $2,500 on the 
night of Oct. 19. He was returning from Hunter, where 
he had been to have the money changed into small bills, 
whrn he was stopped by two men with revolvers, who re- 
lieved him of the entire amount. The robbers escaped. 


Dan F. Christy, who represented the firm of Mulcahy 
& Co., commission mere ants of Chicago, at Sioux City, 
8. Dak., has been missing for some time, and it has been 
discovered that he was $2,700 short in his accounts. He 
speculated for himself with the money given him for 
margins, his speculations proving unfortunate. Christy 
is said to have been worth $100,U00 at one time, but lost 
it all on the Board of Trade. 


Joshua J. Turner, one of the best known business men 
in Baltimore, Md., died at his home in that city Oct. 17. 
In 1828 Mr. Turner became a partner in the grain and 
feed business established by his fathe:, since which time 
he has been actively engaged in that and other branches 
of trade in that city. His death was received with pro 
found regret at the Corn and Flour Exchange, of which 
he was a well-known and highly respected member. His 
wife and four children survive him. The caure of death 
was pneumonia. Mr. Turner was 80 years of age. 


A very great factor in the decline of 20 ner cent. dur- 
ing a generation has been the reduction in the cost of 
transportation. On wheat, for example, the rate Nov. 1, 
1860, was 65c. per 100 pounds by rail from Chicago to 
N-w York, and is now 25c, while a further reduction 
has occurred in the rates west of Chicago. Probably as 
much as 25c. per bushel has deen taken from the price of 
wheat at New York by the change in cost of transporta- 
tion alone, and about as much in cents and proportion- 
ately more in the price of other grain.—Commercia) Bul- 
lettin, VN. Yi 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 15, 1889. 


GRAIN MATTERS AT STI. LOUIS. 


On the first of the present month a number of 
changes affecting the grain trade took place in 
Missouri, the most important being the substitu- 
tion of state inspection for that controlled by 
boards of trade. As the law providing for the 
change was bitterly opposed from the time it was 
passed, it is very natural that its enforcement 
should cause considerable commotion, and it did. 
The old St. Lquis board of inspectors went out, 
and Chief Inspector Burks, with his staff, took 
charge. It is reported that considerable dissatis- 
faction resulted from the first day’s work. It 
seems that the inspection was too high, and sey- 
eral parties refused to accept grain under the 
grades put upon it by the state officials. Some 
of the millers stated that they would buy no 
more wheat in St. Louis until there was a change. 

On the same day the United Elevator Company 
took out a license and gave a bond, as is required 
by the new law. Their new storage rates on 
grain also went into effect. 

The law against option trading went into effect 
also—the law against selling futures without in- 
tention of delivery. The bulls and the bears 
submitted to these laws, and henceforth no one 
will sell grain for future delivery unless he 
“intends” to deliver it. Of course they will 
obey the law, and always “intend” to deliver the 
wheat sold. 

During the first ten days of the month the 
trouble between the Merchants’ Exchange and 
the State Inspection Department was settled. by 
the Exchange permitting the state inspection of 
grain in East St. Louis, and Inspector Burks 
allowing the Exchange to dictate two appoint- 
ments. It seems the chief inspector’s rulings in 
regard to out inspection met with so much oppo- 
sition that he concluded to abandon them and 
establish the tariff formerly in force. The Mer- 
chants’ Exchange succeeded in securing the ap- 
pointment of several of the old inspectors, so the 
inspection is likely to prove more satisfactory, 

There is little doubt that Chief Inspector Burks 
will have the affairs of the department working 
smoothly and satisfactorily before many months 
have passed by. He is not stubborn nor arbitrary, 
and has shown himself willing to make changes 
wherever the majority of those directly interested 
have held that his rulings were unjust. 
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UNIFORM GRADES. 


A number of our correspondents have at differ- 
ent times expressed themselves in favor of uni- 
form standards of grades for the entire country, 
and the matter is again brought out by several of 
our correspondents in this issue. We are pleased 
to see this and would be glad to have more of our 
readers agitate the subject and keep it up until 
uniform grades are adopted. 

There is no doubt that it would be greatly to 
the interest of the trade at large, and especially 
to the country shipper, to have the United States 
Government take the matter in hand and estab- 
lish uniform grades. Then grades could not be 
manipulated in the interest of any market, and 
the mixers at our points of export could not in- 
jure the reputation of our grain abroad by ex- 
porting stuff which the inspectors at those points 
are persuaded to give a grade. 

The best suggestion that we have seen yet is 
that the Government appoint expert inspectors 
from different parts of the country to draw up 
standards of grades and rules of inspection to be 
established for the entire country. Although 
many articles have been written in favor of uni- 
form grades, not one have we ‘seen that was 
opposed to them, and we seriously doubt if any 
reasonable objection can be made to sucha move. 
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THE WHEAT GROWERS’ TRUST. 


As was announced in our last issue the wheat 
growers of the Mississippi valley met at St. Louis 
for the purpose of forming an association to con- 
trol the wheat market. Everything went smoothly 
and nobody was denounced until the convention 
fell into the hands of Norman J. Colman; then 
the fur commenced to fly. After he had been 
elected president, and had his sheet chosen as the 
official organ of the association, he made a purely 
free trade speech, denounced the present admin- 
istration and its policy. The speculators, elevator 
combines, pools and commission men were lashed 
fiercely and denounced as robbers of the farmer. 
If the poor granger believes one-tenth the stories 


j about the great impositions heaped upon him 


which our howling demagogues set afloat, surely 
he cannot think life worth living. 

As will be seen by reading the account of the 
meeting, given elsewhere, the executive board 
will soon establish agencies at points in the West, 
try to boom the price of wheat, and look after 
the selling of the products of its members. That 
this gigantic wheat trust will be a failure is 
doubted by none outside of the association. The 
prime moyers may succeed in getting some of the 
farmer’s money, but the farmer will not succeed 
in getting any better prices for his products than 
heretofore, until: the demand arises for them. 
Meanwhile Mr. Colman has turned the association 
to his benefit as a ‘‘private snap” to boost his poor 
old paper and give it prestige. 


THE MWEVOY ELEVATOR LAW. 


Of course the champions of the “vested rights” 
of monopolists are still chanting a dirge over the 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals that 
the McEvoy Elevator Law is constitutional. Says 
one of these people who are so fearful that pri- 
vate rights shall be invaded: ‘The Court says 
in effect: ‘You private elevator owners are com- 
mon carriers just as a railroad company is. You 
are ferrymen carrying this grain from one craft 
to another.’ Now, that is not so bad if they 
stopped there, but when the judge goes on to say: 
‘You shall do this work at specified price which 
we will fix, whether it be a profitable one or not,’ 
then we have reason to complain. It seems to me 
that it would be just as constitutional for the leg- 
islature to pass a law that a public truckman 
should take a load of flour and cart it to a store 
at one and a half cents a barrel for cartage when 
it costs more than two and a half cents to cart it.” 

There is shrewd disingenuousness in this line of 
reasoning. This champion of the pools and rings 
understands perfectly well that the cases are not 
at all similar. If all the truckmen were in a com- 
bination and would allow no other truckmen on 


z 


the street; if they charged three times as much 
as their services were worth, the comparison 
would be more just. Further, if the truckmen 
had shut up more than half the trucks and ma 
the public support the owners in idleness by 0 
charging for the use of the trucks in actual sery- 
ice, then the comparison would be more jus 
Further, if the truckmen had monkeyed with 
legislature—but we forbear. We don’t like r 
strictive legislation, but sometimes there seen 
no escape from it. The plundering at Buffalo, 

seems, could be stopped in no other way than by 
the strong arm of the law. It is doubtful, ey 
now, if the law will not be evaded. 
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STILL GROWING. 


Last month the AmertcANn ELnyaTorR AN 
Grain TRADE announced that it had been com- 
pelled to increase the number of its pages to a 
commodate the demands made upon its space | 
patrons. This month we are proud to say th 
this growth still continues, and we have be 
again obliged to increase the number of pa 
still further, in order not to slight important s 
jects and yet afford space for new advertisers. 

We want to put the American ELEyATOR 
Grain TRADE in the hands of eyery grain man 
the country as an actual subscriber and regul; 
reader. For this purpose we are sending o1 
many thousand sample copies. We ask tho 
who receive one to look the paper over and d 
cide whether it is not worth one dollar a year 
them. We have our own peculiar field and 
not aim to usurp the functions of a daily pap 
or market journal; that elevator men will suppo 
such a paper the past seven years have distinetly 
proved. ee 

Further, we want the co-operation of all mter- 
ested parties to make this journal more valuab 
to its readers. We desire all to write to us 
any topic of interest to themselves or any o 
else. We furnish a medium through which a 
may exchange opinions and experiences. Let 
hear from you. 


CAUSE OF THE DEPRESSED WHEA' 
MARKET. . 


Whenever the farmer imagines that the wheai 
market is depressed, he accuses the speculators. 
grain dealers or millers of being the cause of 
not that he is justified in so doing, but it is 
time-honored custom among farmers from whi 
they appear to be afraid to break away. Th 
seldom take into account the supply of the wor 
and the great competition among: sellers, 
never take into account the price of silver, whie 
has as much as anything else to do with it. 

It greatly favors exportation of wheat fro 
India, and the fallin the exchange value of — 
rouble favors the exportation of wheat fr 
Russia. In 1873, when silver was worth $1. 
per ounce fine on the London market, the aver, 
export value of wheat on our Atlantic seaboi 
was $1.31 per bushel, just 20 cents more than - 
average value at Calcutta for the same til 
Silver was demonetized that year by the U 
States, England and Germany, and since 
it has been decreasing in value. Last year it y 
worth only 924 cents per ounce fine at the Lond 
market, showing a decline of 3% cents. 1 
average export value of wheat from the U 
States declined 42 cents during the same tir 
being 89 cents for the crop year of 1887—% 
while the average export value from Cale 
mained the same as in 1873, being $1.11 still. 

Although the value of silver and the 
rupee has declined on the London market, 
worth as much now in India as it was in 
That year the rupee was worth 483 cents ©: 
London market. Last year it was wort 
32 2-5 cents on the same market, but in Indi 
rupee is still worth 48%4 cents, and will 
full value in wheat or any other commodity. 
the silver received for a bushel of wheat at 
cutta would command $1.11 worth of comm 
in India, but only 74 cents worth in Engl 
making the real cost to the exporter 74 ce 
bushel. 

For a long time India was the, enly wh 


_ porting country of much importance that had a 
depreciated currency to give it this advantage 
yer other wheat-exporting countries, but Russia 
q of late had a similar advantage. The London 
1 ndard some time ago said: “India has no 
) ger the commanding position in the wheat 
e which her ‘monopoly,’ it might be called, of 
rencey depreciated in value gave her. Russia 
entered the lists against her, and, thanks 
the much greater fall in the exchange value of 
currency, is now outstripping her.” 
Thus a depreciated currency gives our two 
st rivals a great advantage over us in the 
ational wheat markets. India has an ad- 
of 37 cents on every bushel, and accord- 
to the Standard, Russia has a greater advan- 
Now it is claimed by financiers that this 
ntage which a depreciated currency gives to 
oducers of wheat and other commodities in 
and Russia over the producers of the same 
modities in this country, can only be done 
y with by forcing the price of silver up to 
in the international markets, or by de- 
etization of silver by these two countries. 
depreciated currency of these two countries 
s their products to be sold at a low figure, 
to compete with them our products must be 
| ata low figure also. Our grain is trans- 
ed for less than in either of these countries, 
our grain dealers handle it for less, but this 
overcomes part of the advantage secured by 
producers in India and Russia over the pro- 
rs of this country. The advantage which a 
eciated currency gives them over our pro- 
es and its effect on our market should not be 
looked, for the depression is due much’ more 
t than to our grain dealers. 


A FALLACY EXPOSED. 


e Chicago Morning News recently contained 
editorial in which it was held that “it is far 
rto sell our grain at the earliest possible 
nt than to hold it at a cost for interest of 
100 to 150 per cent. more than it can be held 
land.” This is truly a very poor policy for 
reasons. 
the first place, if we should immediately 
harvest send all our surplus grain to Eng- 
to be sold, it would cause a great decline in 
ces, and we would receive little more than the 
of transportation for it. It would cost more 
tore it in England than in this country, and it 
prove a strong bear influence, from the 
of which the English markets would not 
yer during the entire crop year, unless a 
pean country should have a very short crop. 
pply on the English markets would be so 
hat there would be no competition what- 
mong the buyers. 
News claims that on Oct. 1, after allowing 
me consumption, we had 155,500,000 bush- 
ailable for exportation, and says: “This 
ous mass of American wheat is a permanent 
influence on the markets of the world.” 
enormous mass of wheat will never cease to 
1 influence until it is consumed, and the 
it gets to the consumer the greater will be 
influence exerted by it. The ews is 
on its figures as well as its arguments, 
fers from all previous estimates. It gives 
t exports of wheat for the first three months 
ensuing year as 26,528,622 bushels, against 
46 bushels for the same months last year. 
same period the Bureau of Statistics 
ithe amount exported as 14,021,936 bushels, 
st 17,114,923 bushels last year. 
much better to hold our surplus grain until 
a demand for it. Let the competition be 
buyers as well as among sellers. Austra- 
p may prove a failure, and we will again 
‘large quantities—that is, if our surplus 
not sent to England to save the differ- 
interest on the value of it. Then, too, 
ay want large quantities of flour again 
Brazil will of course take large quan- 
yheat, and other South American coun- 
want considerable wheat and flour, and 
‘more for it than we could obtain in 


ealers and farmers will most always ob- 
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tain enough mort for wheat by holding it until | 


there is a demand for it, or until a few months 
after harvest, to make good to them the loss by 
shrinkage and this wonderful loss of interest on 
the money inyested. 


CHICAGO INSPECTION. 


A well-known Illinois grain dealing firm have 
an article on page 111 of this issue anent that 
Springfield conference about Chicago inspection. 
We hope every reader of this paper in Illinois, 
and out of it, for that matter, will peruse the 
article. It contains an unusually large install- 
ment of gospel truth as to this inspection: busi- 
ness, not only as practiced here, but at other 
points as well. There is a good deal of nonsense 
talked about the maintenance of grades. Of 
course it is well to maintain grades, but that does 
not necessarily imply such severity in grading as 
is practiced here. Only a little over 10 per cent. 
of the wheat grades No. 2. The rest is all sold 
by sample, and the miller can buy all the good 
wheat he wants, which is, nevertheless, not good 
enough to pass the inspector’s eagle eye as No. 
2. The same is true of corn. The inspection 
rules are all right, but there is unnecessary 
severity in applying them, a severity which ben- 
efits no one but speculators. Let up a little, 
Messrs. Inspectors. No harm will be done by 
having plenty of contract corn and wheat in the 
elevators. Give the farmers and dealers a fair 
show in this matter. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 

A couple of socialistic cranks at St. Louis, styl- 
ing themselves the ‘‘Western Hconomic Associa- 
tion,” have issued a cireular in which they advise 
that petitions be sent to Congress so that farm 
mortgages may be included in the items in the 
Census .There is nothing treasonable about that. 
It would do no harm to collect the statistics; but 
the cranks in question plainly show the purpose 
for which they want to obtain these figures. They 
intimate that a mortgage is indicative of some 
sort of financial spoliation, and is proof that the 
farmer is falling behind in the race for life. 

Without stopping to inquire whether the 
“Western Economic Association” was not the 
same body that paraded statistics on the same 
subject, manufactured out of whole cloth, some 
time ago, we will remark that mortgages and in- 
debtedness, especially in the case of farms, is 
by no means an evidence of approaching insolv- 
ency. In almost all the states the mortgage on the 
farm represents purchase money. Many farmers 
continue to buy “the land next to them,” all their 
lives, and perhaps always have a mortgage out on 
more or less of their land. In the new sections 
nearly every farm is mortgaged; but that proves 
nothing. The parties owning these farms may 
be deeply in debt, but nevertheless may be far 
better off than they were before they bought a 
farm on deferred payments. 


Tur Farmers’ Alliance of Elmwood, Neb., is 
making a strong effort to have the question of el- 
evator privilege on railroad right of way deter- 
mined. The Alliance applied to the Missouri 
Pacific Railway Company for the privilege of 
erecting suitable crib and elevator accommoda- 
tions along its tracks, but was refused, and now 
has asked the Board of Transportation to compel 
the company to grant this privilege. The railway 
company claims that there are two elevators at 
Elmwood which have suflicient capacity to handle 
the grain products of that section, and as all its 
track room is occupied it would have to extend 
its track in order to grant the request of the Al- 
liance. This would necessitate a greater expense 
than the business would justify, so they ask that 
the complaint be dismissed. It seems that the 
farmers have sufficient elevator accommodations 
at Elmwood, but that they have not enough to do 
on the farm, so wish to start an elevator for the 
purpose of running the men who devote all their 
time to the grain and elevator business at Elm- 
wood out of it. 
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THE ENGLISH SYNDICATE. 


The outcome of the purchase of our elevators 
by English syndicates will be watched with in- 
tense interest, not by grain men alone, but by 
those outside the business as well. The state- 
ment in the prospectus of one of these syndicates 
that the dividends for three years had averaged 
over 26 per cent., that a profit of five cents was 
made upon each bushel of grain handled, and that 
a profit of 15 per cent. would surely be paid upon 
the stock, is very likely to lead to the erection of 
many elevators to compete with this syndicate. 

It is not to be supposed that our grain growers 
will allow themselves to bleed for the benefit of 
foreigners, and they will not if any kind of ac- 
commodation is supplied by Americans. The 
syndicate may pay well this year, but henceforth 
the dividends will undoubtedly grow smaller. The 
American grain grower is usually very patriotic 
and willing to put up with some inconveniences 
to patronize American business houses, and with 
similar accommodations and like charges he will 
surely prefer to patronize the American house, 
the profits of which are retained in this country. 


CONTROL OF GRAIN INSPECTION. 


Our readers will find a number of communica- 
tions in this issue from prominent grain men in 
different parts of the country on the respective 
merits of state and board of trade inspection. 
Both methods have their supporters, and many 
shippers have faults to find with each, A number 
of excellent and novel suggestions are made by 
our correspondents. One suggests that inspect- 
ors should be chosen by competitive examination, 
another that the state should control the inspec- 
tion, but that the inspectors should be chosen by 
boards of trade. 

There are weak places in both methods, but 
that controlled by the state is undoubtedly pre- 
ferred by a large majority of the producers and 
country shippers. The only great drawback that 
it has is the using of the offices of the department 
for rewarding political supporters, who do not 
possess the essential qualifications to competently 
fill the office. Inspection controlled by a com- 
mercial exchange can be manipulated in the in- 
terest of the members, and of the place. The 
inspector being under obligations to the board 
for his position is very naturally inclined to over- 
look the interest of the shipper. That special 
market can be boomed at times by grading high, 
and this works injustice to other markets. — In- 
spection controlled by boards of trade would be 
much more satisfactory if, as one of our corre- 
spondents suggests, the country shippers had a 
voice in its control and the appointment of in- 
spectors. 

No one should be appointed an inspector who 
has not had years of practical experience in the 
handling of different kinds and grades of grain. 
He should be honest, above suspicion, fair minded, 
of good judgment, and have a sincere desire to 
be just toward all. He should be dependent up- 
on no one interested in the inspection for his 
positign, so that he may do his duty without fear 
or favor. 

One who has been closely connected with the 
business for a number of years rightly says in a 
private letter to us: “Either the producer or con- 
sumer must pay for a man’s ignorance, and it is 
mighty expensive schooling. I look upon the 
inspection of grain as a serious business. In- 
spectors are placing a value on. other people’s 
property, and experience tells me that the very 
best grain men that can be found for inspectors 
have plenty to learn about grain in order to in- 
spect it properly.” 

Admitted that state inspection is preferable, it 
must also be admitted that some changes should 
be made in the present state methods. Particu- 
larly should the officers of the department be 
placed forever beyond the clutches of incompetent 
politicians. It is the shippers who suffer most at 
the hands of incompetents, and they should make 
it their special duty to secure the passage of laws 
for protection against this evil. 


Editorial Menon oe yg veueveuvvcuvvcuueeue™ 


D. S. Bears, superintendent of the Detroit 
Railroad Elevator, Detroit, Mich., paid us a pleas- 
ant call the past month. 


We are redeeming our promises to make the 
American HuevaTor AND GRAIN TRADE invalu- 
able to every grain man, at 125 cents on the 
dollar. 


Juparn Wirurow of the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis has decided that the new grain inspection 
law of Missouri is constitutional, so the grain 
dealers will have to put up with it as best they 
can, 


Our old contributor, W. T. Stackpole of Fair- 
bury, HL, has issued the first number of the 
American Review, a magazine the size of the 
North-American Review, and appearing every 
second month. 


J. Suuas Leas of the Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Company, Moline, Ill., spent an hour in 
our office a week ago. heir works have been 
steadily busy for a long time, with an extra 
amount of work to be done. 


AN effort was made at Buffalo recently to mod- 
ify the wheat grades and a request to that effect 
was made of the inspection committee of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, but the request was denied 
and the grades will remain as heretofore. 


Reapers will notice the card of James Stewart 
& Co. of St. Louis in this issue of the ELrvaror. 
Messrs. Stewart & Co. are among the best known 
builders of elevators in the country, and have 
built a large number of the best elevators in the 
country. 


We ask grain shippers, and especially those of 
Illinois, to read the letter from an “Illinois Grain 
Shipper,” and give us their opinion of his plan of 
forming grain shippers’ associations for the pur- 
pose of having the Illinois Railroad and Ware- 
house Law enforced. : 


Tur subscription price of this paper is only one 
dollar a vear. If youare not already a sub- 
scriber, a wise thing for you to do is to send us 
your name, postoflice address and the requisite 
dollar, the last “not necessarily for publication. 
but as a guarantee of good faith.” 


A PROSPECTIVE partner in the well-known firm 
of Thornburgh & Glessner of this city announced 
himself in an unmistakable manner on Oct. 12. 
His name is Arthur W. Glessner, Jr., and his 
initial weight eight pounds. He will be a hustler; 
his paternity and the place of birth, Chicago, 
insure that fact. 


Batrmore grain dealers are again agitating 
the necessity of adopting some uniform standard 
by which wheat can be graded at the elevators in 
all the seaboard cities. They should do more 
than agitate; they should appoint committees to 
act. By all means we should have uniform grades 


at all cities from which grain is exported. 
td 


Tur Manitoba Railway Company issued an or- 
der some time ago which was very beneficial to 
the grain frade, and greatly facilitated the prompt 
movement of grain. It provided that 2,000 
pounds of grain could be placed in cars, in excess 
of the car’s scheduled capacity, but for any 
weight in excess of these figures the company 
charged double the regular rates. This, of course, 
was highly appreciated by elevator men whose 
houses were full when cars were scarce. All 
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roads should be called upon to issue a similar or- 
der when they are unable to furnish grain ship- 
pers with all the cars they need. 


Tr is said that Old Hutch has an imitator in New 
York in the person of the son of Jesse Hoyt. Let 
it be understood that Chicago has the only and 
inimitable “Old Hutch.” If young Mr. Hoyt 
wants to imitate anybody, he should select Old 
Hutch’s son. Charley is a model in all respects, 
and a worthy exemplar for all rich young men. 


Tue Lake Superior Transit Company has noti- 
fied its Western railroad connections, it is re- 
ported, that it will receive no more flour for ex- 
port via Erie, Pa., and other companies recently 
announced their intention to do likewise. Owing 
to the high rate which is being paid on wheat 
they find it much more profitable to carry than 
flour. 


Tue IMlinois Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion has consented to hear complaints against 
Chicago weights, and will hold a meeting for that 
purpose on Novy. 21. Ali shippers who have any 
complaints to make against Chicago weights 
should be present at that hearing. If they can- 
not be present they should make their complaint 
by letter. 


We will be glad to hear from any one who has 
anything to say of interest to the members of 
the grain trade or elevator business. Our columns 
are open to all, and you may freely ask questions, 
express opinions, make complaints and give the 
trade any information of interest to it which you 
have gleaned by experience or study. Let us 
hear from you. 


Ir may be that the late decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals sustaining the constitu- 
tionality of the McHvoy Elevator Law will result 
in the building of a number of elevators at Erie, 
Pa. It is reported that one of the strong com- 
panies affected by the decision will transfer its 
business to that place and will expend $500,000 
in building elevators this winter. 


Tue Chicago Board of Trade recently filed 
complaint before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission that a number of the Western railroad 
companies were discriminating against Chicago 
and in favor of St. Louis and other Mississippi 
points. As the action of the railway companies 
is unlawful the Commission will undoubtedly or- 
der the discontinuance of the discriminating rates. 


TuERE has been some dissatisfaction expressed 
with Minneapolis inspection as well as with that 
of Chicago during the last few weeks; but Chief 
Inspector Clausen has very satisfactorily ex- 
plained why the farmers of Douglas county, 
Minn., who were the complaining parties, have 
been led to think their wheat was not graded 
high enough at Minneapolis, and nothing more 
will probably be heard of the matter. 


Man is fallible; and the fallible man in the 
grain business should read the advertisement of 
Fisher’s Registering and Recording Attachment 
for Scales on another page of this issue. The 
design of this attachment is to make a permanent 
record on the printed tickets of the exact reading 
of the scales. It obviates the mistakes which 
even the most careful are liable to make at times. 
It is made and sold by the Flour City Manufact- 
uring Company of Minneapolis. 


Ir must be admitted by all that the rate of in- 
surance on elevators and their contents is entirely 
too high. This fact has been recognized at Toledo 
and the annual rate of fire insurance on all eleva- 
tor buildings in that city and the rate on grain in 
store has been reduced 25 cents. The rate is too 
high everywhere, and elevator and grain men 
should demand that it be reduced. If they cannot 
sueceed in having the rates reduced to a figure 
nearer the amount justified by the actual risk 
they should organize a mutual company and in- 


sure elevators exclusively. Members of other 
lines of business have formed mutual compani 
and in some cases have succeeded in furnish 
insurance at less than half the rate charged 
reliable stock companies. There is no reason 
elevator and grain men could not do as well. 


Tur Monitor Milling and Receiving Separ 
was put on the market a year ago last March, 
its manufacturers, Huntley, Cranson & Hamm 
of Silver Creek, N. Y. Two hundred and | 
of these machines haye already been sold, and 
are informed that not one of them has failed { 
give satisfaction. Among recent sales were 
elevator separators of 1,800 bushels’ capacity e 
per hour,-for a Kansas City elevator, which’ haye 
given the greatest satisfaction to their users. 


Dvurine October we exported breadstuffs val 
at $11,559,569, against $11,704,940 for Octo 
1888, and for the four months ending Oct 
$44,594,000, against $44,474,287 for same mo 
last year. For the first ten months of this 
$101,823,799, against $94,966,233 same period 
1888. During October we exported 6,194,2 
bushels of corn, 4,081,454 of wheat, 190,12 
oats, 237,387 of barley and 77,238 of rye, agai 
4,102,579, 4,500,106, 49,090, 700,286 and 2 
bushels, respectively, for October, 1888. 


SHORTAGES in grain cargoes arriving at Bu 
continue to occur. The scales at Buffalo mu 
need repairing, or else those at Chicago, Dulut 
and other points on the Western lakes do. © 
J. W. Miller recently went to Buffalo in the i 
terest of the Lake Superior Elevator Company 
Duluth, to look after the reported shortages 
wheat cargoes from that city. The grain se 
from Duluth and Chicago is weighed out by 
state weighmaster and the scales are freque 
tested, so it seems more probable that the mista 
oceurs at Buffalo. 


A NEw move has been made in lake underw 
ing, This season some of the companies 1 
give arebate of 10 per cent. for insurance ni 
used for the latter half of November. Her 
fore the underwriters have not given any re 
for insurance not used for part of a month, 
hereafter will do so, and boats laying up on orb 
fore the 15th of this month will be given a re 
of 10 per cent. of their season’s insurance. | 
last half of November is the most dangerot 
period of the season of navigation, and if ve 
owners cannot get considerable business it~ 
be better for them to lay up and get the r 
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Tue prospects are that Baltimore will ex 
an immense quantity of corn during Dece 
and January. Her dealers have been buying 
quantities and have chartered a number of ves 
to take out corn during these two months. 
adelphia dealers complain that Baltimore 
chants are paying a cent to a cent and a 
more than they can afford to pay, and hen 
Baltimore merchants must be getting redu 
rates. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
everything its own way in the Keystone 
and it will be so until the people of that s 
succeed in securing a good through line from. 
West that can compete with the Pennsylvan 


Tue Manitoba Railway Company has 
move in the interest of itself and indirectly 
interest of grain dealers and elevator men. 
its line. It has issued a circular instruct 
agents to compel all persons who wish to 
cars with wheat from side-tracks to pay fiy 
lars for every day or part of a day that the 
detained after the first twenty-four ho 
hereafter when a farmer orders a car he’ 
posit five dollars with the agent. If he lo 
car within twenty-four hours the money 
refunded to him, but if he detains the car 
than twenty-four hours the money will 
tained by the company. This will natu: 
those who load wheat in this way to do 
quickly and not delay the cars. The 
fine for not loading within twenty-four b 


a 


reep a. CSE ai cai Para SM r= ae pacuce many from trying to hand their 
heat, and in that way will give the grain and 
elevator men more business. As its cars will not 
pe delayed as heretofore, the railway company 
: be able to give its patrons better service. 


A “CirizEN” writes a sensible letter to the 
nsas City Star as to what that enterprising 
must do to increase her receipts of corn, 
hogs, etc. First and foremost he thinks 
‘City should have more mills. The two 
now there have a combined capacity of 900 
rels per day, furnishing a market for 4,500 
Js of wheat per day when running steadily. 
thi ks that Kansas City should haye mills 
ble of grinding up seven or eight million 
Is of wheat annually. The writer points 
effect to the corn manufacturing industries 
diana. There is nothing of the kind in Kan- 
City, though she is backed by the great corn 
of Kansas. 


RAIN men who receive occasional copies of this 
er, but who have not subscribed, need have no 
r of assuming liability in taking it from the 
ce. Some editorial shysters endeavor to 
e people in that way, asserting that the law 
ws publishers to collect for papers taken from 
postofiice, whether subscribed for or not. 
is not the law, nor is it decent or respectable 
mess policy to pursue. The AmErRIcAN ELE- 
g AND GRAIN TRADE resorts to no such tac- 
We send sample copies merely to advertise 

aper and convince those who are not sub- 
ers that they are missing a good thing if they 
t receive this paper regularly. 


‘ NUMBER of shortages have been found re- 
n grain cargoes from Duluth and Superior, 
very naturally vessel owners are complaining. 
-yessel owners, who have to stand the loss, 
the shortages are due entirely to stealings 
erminal points. Recently the Australasia was 

480 bushels on 80,000 bushels, the George 
hels on 50,000 bushels, and the George F. 
442 bushels on dl, 500 bushels, all wheat. 
that all of these cargoes were carefully 
sd out, and the inference is that the vessels 
get what their bills of lading called for. 
g@e shortages are outrageous. The matter 
pee investigated and the guilty parties 


2 Northwest Farmer and Breeder asks: 
at does the United Kingdom know about 
1 hard wheat?” It then answers its question 
aying that, “They never saw any of it pure 

sample sacks, for the reason that the 
won’t let it out of the country pure. Their 
on would be gone if they did.” Very lit- 
1 hard ever goes out of the country mixed 
Our home millers know its value and 
ch more for it than the British miller will, 
most of it is ground into flour at home. 
millers who are willing to pay what it is 
can get it, and what is more they are doing 
very thing. For some time an agent repre- 
the British millers has been at Duluth 
> wheat for them. 


TREET’S report of the visible supply of 
-Saturday, Nov. 2, shows a remarkable 
in the stocks of wheat as compared with 
vious report. The stocks east of the 
Mountains in the United States and Can- 
nted to 46,947,796 bushels, against 26,- 
bushels on Sept. 28, showing an increase 
3,282 bushels. The stocks in San Fran- 
Board warehouses, California interior 
and the principal points in Oregon and 
on amounted to 9,370,000 ‘bushels, 
9,514,000 bushels on Sept. 28. The 
c wheat, and flour as wheat, afloat for 
was reported as 17,900, 000 bushels, 
514,000 bushels on Sept. 28, making the 
tin sight and afloat 74, 21%, 796 bush- 
nst 50,368,514 bushels on Sept. 28. The 
f corn amounted to 11,032,000 bushels, 
ee csbels less than on Sep t. 28, and 
ashels less than on Noy. e 1888. The 
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amount.in transit was over 4,000,000 bushels less |. 
than on Sept. 28. The stocks of oats amounted | 


to 12,561,000 bushels, against 10,323,558 bushels 
on Nov. 1, 1888, and 9,258,654 bushels on Sept. 
28. There was a great increase in ue stocks of 
barley, the supply being 2,768,372 bushels, 
against 703,967 bushels on Sept. 28, ae 2,366,- 
313 bushels on Nov. 1, 1888. There was not 
much of an increase in the stocks of rye. The 
supply was 1,563,910 bushels, against 1,429,788 
bushels on Sept. 28, and 1,2 71, 001 bushels on 
Noy. 1, 1888. 


A Report has been going the rounds of the 
press that Missouri’s new grain inspection law, 
which went into effect Noy. 1, requires every 
warehouseman in the state to ae out a license 
to do business as such. This isa mistake. The 
law requires that every person transacting the 
business of a public warehouseman shall milee out 
a license and give a bond as surety for any pen- 
alties found by due course of law for any * viola- 
tion of the law. The great majority of the 
elevator and grain men of Missouri are not public 
warehousemen, and therefore will not have to 
take out a license. Only those are public ware- 
housemen whose elevator, warehouse or granary 
has a capacity of 50,000 bushels or more, in which 
grain is stored in bulk, and in which the grain of 
different owners is waced together. 


Tue Central Traffic Association and the West- 
ern Freight Association have devised a plan to 
put a stop to the manipulation of rates, which it is 
claimed will prove detrimental to Chicago” $ grain 
trade. At present a shipment of grain “from the 
West that is billed to the seaboard, may be 
stopped at Chicago for inspection, and if it grades 
so low as to be regarded unfit for export, the des- 
tination may be changed to some interior point 
without affecting the through rate privilege. Un- 
der the new plan proposed a form of through bill 
will be introduced which will prevent a change i in 
the destination, except on the payment of full 
local rates. It is hardly probable that this will 
be detrimental to Chicago’ s grain trade, although 
some seem to think it will. It has not yet been 
announced when the new plan will be put into 
operation. ; 

A REporT from St. Louis is headed “A Big 
Fight On.” Now, this does not refer to the great 
fight which occurred on the floor of the “Mer- 
chants’ Exchange recently, in which a prominent 
member of the United Elevator Company, who 
had become excited while talking about the new 
inspection law, was about to give an ex-governor 
Sam(uels) hill, but to a fight “between the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Company and the United 
Elevator Company. The report states that the 
‘railway company is preparing to go into the ele- 
yator business and has already engaged the serv- 
ices of an experienced elevator manager. On 
the other hand the elevator company will make a 
bitter fight against the railroad company, and 
will reduce the rates to the same basis a's the Chi- 
cago elevators. While the fight is on country 
shippers will be supreme and all their desires will 
be freely granted. 


Wutte the Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners is in a humor to give public hear- 
ings to complaints, Illinois shippers should make 
it a point to combine and ery aloud for track 
scales, clean bills of lading and the delivery by 
the railroad company of the full amount of grain 
received. The Illinois warehouse law provides 
for these things, and it isthe duty of the commis- 
sion to enforce the law, but of course the com- 
mission does not know that the provisions of the 
law are not lived up to until complaint is made. 
It is the duty of every shipper in-the state to use 
his influence to have this law enforced. It mat- 
ters not whether he has suffered or not. Others 
have and have found, much to their sorrow, that 
the efforts of one or two firms cannot accomplish 
much in this line. It requires the combined 
efforts of a number to thoroughly awaken the 
members of the trade against these abuses and 
urge the commission to enforce the law. 
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DOTS AND DASHES. 


South Carolina’s crop of corn is greater by 4,000 bush- 
els than the best year since the war. 


A number of shipments of wheat have lately been made 
to South America, Rio Janeiro getting most of it. 


A strong effort will be made at the next session of Con- 
gress to have the long and short haul features of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law amended. 


If there is anything in the claim that wheat is graded 
higher in Chicago than in other markets, it only proves 
that Chicago is the best place in the country for wheat 
raisers to sell their grain in.—Chicago Journal. Rats! 


Kansas City grain inspectors predict that that city will 
do a heavier grain business this winter than ever before. 
Nearly 4,000 cars of wheat were inspected at that point 
during October and 2,970 cars during September. 


Corn is carried by lake and canal from Chicago to New 
York, a distance of about 1,250 miles, for 714 cents per 
bushel. It costs 114 cents per bushel to carry corn by 
railroad freight foes Omaha to Chicago, a distance of 500 
miles.— Ex. 


There were 465 cars of winter wheat and 980 cars of 
spring wheat inspected into store at Chicago during the 
first nine days of the ensuing month, against 545 cars of 
winter and 286 cars of spring for the same days of 
November last year. 


The foreign capitalists who put a lot of money into 
Minneapolis milling and elevator property are not satis- 
fied, and seem anxious to extead their operations. They 
are ready, it is said, to put another $3,000,000 into St. 
Paul and eee mills and breweries. 


The Hon. S. W. Allerton of the firm of Allerton & 
Herron, grain nee live stock dealers at Allerton, Il] , has 
offered $150 for the best thirty acres of corn raised in 
Piatt county, Ill, in 1890. This is not the first time Mr. 
Allerton has offered a prize to the most successful farmer 
of that county. 


Tn the list of foreign merchandise exported. from this 
country during September we find breadstuffs valued at 
$7,745, against $87,660 for September last year, and for 
the first nine months of the present year we only exported 
foreign breadstuffs valued at $15,898, against $514,761 for 
the same period of 1888. 


New Yorkers were exercised lest Chicago and Minne- 
apolis should ‘‘bunko” the visible supply figures by mak- 
ing irregular warehouses, with their contents of irregular 
wheat, regular. Were this course now resorted to— 
which is very improbable—the effect would react on those 
pursuing it—Jnter Ocean. 


The yield of wheat in Western and Southern Manitoba 
has not been equal to what was expected. It is thought 
in many sections of Manitoba and Northern Dakota it 
will be necessary to resort to irrigation. In some local- 
ities the crops have been nearly ruined for three successive 
years by extreme dry weather. 


On Nov. 2 the stocks of grain inthe New York and 
Brooklyn warehouses were as follows: Wheat, 5,721,640 
bushels; corn, 2,180,231 bushels; oats, 1,298,449; rye, 
39,051, and barley, 48,373 bushels, against 7,301,767 bush- 
els of wheat; 705,178 of corn; 1,449,958 of oats; 5,096 of 

rye, and 73.916 bushels of barley on Nov. 5, 1888. 


The visible supply of grain in store and afloat on Satur 

day, Nov. 9, according to the statement issued by the 
New York Produce Exchange, was as follows: Wheat, 
26,842,259 bushels, increase 1,128,753; corn, 6,966,403, 
decrease 826,246; oats, 6,685,241, decrease 320,113; rye, 
1,307,140, increase 56,089; barley, 2,482,598, increase 169, - 
509. 


Itis reported that Minneapolis received more wheat 
during October than during any previous month. The 
receipts were 8,250,009 bushels. Up to Nov. 9 Minneap- 
olis and Duluth had together handled 23,295,036 bushels 
of this year’s crop, which exceeds the movement for the 
same period of any previous crop year by 1,193,954 
bushels. 


During the first nine months of the present year we im- 
ported 3,165,980 bushels of flaxseed valued at $3,787,502, 
against 1,379,081 bushels valued at $1,390,425 for the 
same months of 1888. This.grain could just as well be 
raised at home. ‘There is a tariff of 20 cents a bushel on 
it, which should encourage our farmers to produce all 
that is required to meet the home demand. Grain men 
will do well to encourage them in this. 
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Ares Af omment. 


NO OPPOSITION TO STATE INSPECTION AT KANSAS CITY. 


The new Missouri state grain inspection law went into 
effect Nov. 1. So far as the Kansas City grain men are 
concerned, the opposition to the law has died _away, and 
they are willing to abide the results. The St. Louis grain 
men say they will fight it. The new grades are about the 
same as the old, and the new local inspection force is in 
charge of an experienced man who had charge of the old 
force, so the change from board of trade to state inspec- 
tion will occasion no jar.—Modern Miller. 


WILL NOT AFFEOT THE GRAIN TRADE, 


The change of ownership [of the Chicago grain ele- 
vators| can have no effect on the grain trade proper, as 
some alarmists seem to fear. If all the elevators in the 
country should be owned by Englishmen, the fact could 
have very little influence on cereal values, Storage 
charges are regulated by law, and no combination of cap- 
ital, foreign or domestic, can b+ made strong enough to 
control the nation’s grain product. Should any set of 
men be wild enough to attempt such a thing, utter and 
ignominious failure would be the result.—Chicago Com- 
mercial Report, 


SHOULD DELIVER WHAT THEY RECEIVE, 


The complaint of country shippers against the’railroads 
of short weights has grown gray with age. So general is 
the evil that the rural consignor, by figuring in this item, 
makes the farmers and people at large pay for the short- 
age. They attribute the loss to dishonest or careless 
weighing, and the city commission man seldom meets 
with success in trying to locate the cause. The railroads 
are responsib'e for the grain given into their care, and 
should be required by law to deliver as much as they re 
ceive. This would put an end to peculiar methods by 
which the grain is lost, and save a vast amount of time to 
the commission men.—Chicago Tribune.- 


THE WHEAT-GROWERS’ TRUST, 


The wheat-growers’ trust-that-is to-be, which trie1 to 
get born at St. Louis in October, is one of the coolest 
things that has been seen since the -cool weather began. 
They want all other trusts smashed for their benefit, and 
they propose to ‘‘corner” the whole world and the fullness 
thereof for their own especial benefit. In the meantime, 
that St. Louis rutabaga cultivator, Norman J Colman, 
and that eminent wheat grower, Robert Lindblom, who 
sows and harvests his wheat in Chicago, will pardon this 
great, big, bustling, jolly world for laughing at them and 
their ridiculous co-humbugs, co-quacks, co-ignoramuses, 
co-fools, co-frauds, co-demagogues and co-hypocrites who 
are coho ts with them in their attempt to form a trust.— 
Milling World, Buffalo. 


THE REPORT IS ABSURD. 


The talk of ‘‘transferring the grain trade of Buffalo 
and Oswego” [to Erie, Pa.] is quite absurd. The effect 
of the elevator law has been but slightly felt by grain 
owners. Under the old plan it cost three-fourths of a cent 
to make a direct transfer at Buffalo from vessel to boat, 
this entitling the grain to no storage. Under the new law 
the grain is charged seven-eighths of a cent for transfer, 
but this includes five days’ storage. The rail route from 
Erie cannot carry grain to the coast so cheaply as the 
canal route from Buffalo. Half a million dollars would 
not go far toward supplying elevators to handle the busi- 
ness that the Buffalo houses so well care for. The 
Anchor line right along has been handling nearly all of 
its grain traffic at Erie — Marine Record. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD DOES NOT RESPOND. 


The recent agitation by country shippers in Illinois 
against the alleged rigidness of the inspection of grain 
here does not appear to have met with any response from 
the members of the Board, who seem to be generally of 
the opinion that to the holding up of the grades, particu- 
larly of wheat, Chicago in a great measure owes her 
standing in the grain markets of the world. There is, 
however, a feeling in some quarters that the inspectors 
are at times liable to be deceived in the quality of wheat 
that has passed through the hands of the cleaners and 
mixers, On account of the brighter and cleaner appear- 
ance it presents, as compared with that fresh from the 
farmers’ bins. It is not the design, of course, of the in- 
spectors to discriminate in favor of this class of wheat, 
and their attention only needs to be called to the matter 
to insure a remedy of the evil, if it exists —Chicago Daily 
Business. 


STATISTICIAN DODGE ‘DEFENDED, 


The statistician can make errors, and he can be mis- 
informed by his correspondents. But there is nothing 
whatever in the past to indicate any aim on his part to 
“persistently lean to the theory of big crops”’ The De- 
partment of Agriculture is not chargeable with the erron- 
eous work of others, even though the claim be made that 
the deductions are drawn from oflicial data. The Depart- 
ment information is not to be denounced as prejudicial to 
the interests of the producer for the reason that a leading 
paper in New York can make the “‘absurd claim” that the 
surplns and crop this year will furnish an exportable 
quantity of wheat equal to 225,000,000 bushels. The 
Department work is not to be discredited nor taken as 
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harmful to any legitimate interest because of misapplica- 
tion or misinterpretation of its data, if there be not 
dereliction in the official effort. Mention is made in re- 
gard to the lack of large supplies of corn from the 1888 
production as an evidence of over-estimate of that year’s 
crop. It proves nothing of the kind. That crop began 
to go into consumption long before the ordinary period; 
it has made more pounds of pork and of beef than were 
ever before produced in an equal time in this country.— 
Cincinnati Price-Current. 


INDIAN WHEAT AS A" BEAR” HAMMER, 


Every year it becomes plainer that the chief office of 
the Indian wheat carried to Great Britain is to hammer 
down the prices of other and better wheats imported into 
that country. The total amount of the Indian wheat sent 
out has never exceeded 40,000,000 bushels in a single 
year, and the average is not over 28,000,000 bushels a 
year, and even of that amount Great Britain does not use 
more than half, unless compelled to. She ships it to the 
Continent after it has been used as a speculative “‘bear” 
hammer, and she then buys the better wheats whose values 
she has pounded down with the nasty Indian stuff. 
American wheat owners will one day understand this 
move on the part of the Brilish brokers, millers, dealers, 
agents and consumers, and when once they do understand 
it they will make an effort to hold their grain long enough 
to test the sincerity of the boasted British satisfaction 
with Indian wheat. The withholding of American sup- 
plies is the key to the situation. Over-haste in forward- 
ing American supplies gives the key of the situation to 
the Britons.—Milling World, Buffalo. 


MR, DODGE REPRIMANDED. 


Secretary Rusk and Statistician Dodge had an inter- 
view yesterday in which the former took occasion to ex- 
press his views on the impropriety of making official re- 
ports first through the columns of a newspaper in the 
form of a paid contribution. In an interview two or 
three days ago Dodge declared that there was nothing in 
his contribution that had not been fully covered in his 
October report. A comparison of the letter and the re- 
port proves the falsity of this statement, and eonvicts the 
statistician of palpable misrepresentation of the facts in 
the case. His October report is silent on the question of 
acreage and total production of wheat, and his letter dis- 
tinctly states that on an area of about 38,000,000 acres a 
crop of about 485,000,000 Winchester bushels was raised, 
and, allowing for short weight, about 470,000,000 60- 
pound bushels. This last bad break of Statistician 
Dodge should cost him his position, and make a place for 
somebody whose judgment is not warped, and who is not 
a monomaniac on the desperate villainy of speculators.— 
Chicago Daily Business, Nov. 7. 


STATISTICIAN DODGH’S PRIVATE SNAP. 


Recent developments seem to show that Statistician 
Dodge of the Agricultural Department regards his public 
position as a private snap. The people depend upon him 
and his bureau for information about the crops But it 
seems that he prefers to suppress the more valuable of 
this information until be can use it for private revenue in 
a newspaper. Important statistics concerning the acreage 
and yield of the wheat crop was missing from Dodge’s 
last October report, and while peop'e were looking for it 
and wondering what had become of it, it turned up over 
his name in a New York paper. If Dodge has a connec- 
tion with an agricultural periodical in New York, Secre- 
tary Rusk should put him where he will not be able to 
chouse the public out of their rights He is paid for at- 
tending to the people’s business. No one objects to a 
public officer’s writing for newspapers, so long as he does 
not suppress facts that belong to the public un il he has 
sold them priva‘ely. The present matter is too serious to 
be passed over in silence. Secretary Rusk should sharpen 
up his rake and investigate the statistician and his office. 
—Chicago Herald. 


WHERE OUR EXPORTED CORN 
GOES. 


The exportation of corn during the last two or three 
years has been on the decline, and during the year ending 
June 30, 1888, only 24,278,417 bushels were exported, but 
this year it will be much larger, and itis to be hoped 
that henceforth it will continue to increase. The year 
in which we exported the mest corn was in 1880, when 
we sent 55,635,347 bushels to Great Britain and Ireland, 
and 88,565,597 bushels to Continental Burope. Since that 
year our corn exports have steadily declined. Until last 
year Great Britain and Ireland had annually taken over 
23,000;00 ) bushels for sixteen years, and in 1878 took 65,- 
915,851 bushels of our corn. The average amount taken 
annually by Great Britain and Ireland for the sixteen 
years preceding the crop year of 1887~88 was about 39,- 
000,000 bushels, and during that period Europe and other 
parts of the world also took large quantities of our corn. 

During the nine months ending Sept. 30 Great Britain 
and Ireland imported 35,710,254 bushels of corn from this 
country, against 12,154,738 bushels for the same period 
of 1888; Germany. 4,380,622 bushels, against 803,874 
bushels last year; France, 6 067.141 bushels, against 790,- 
422 bushels last year; other European countries, 6,962,619 
bushels, against 2,199,841 bushels last year; British North 
America, 7,898,510 bushels, against 4,201,052 bushels last 
year; Mexico, 770,122 bushels, against 13,745 last year; 

West Indies, 511,388 bushels, against 472,113 bushels last 
year; and South America, 578,186 bushels, against 38,682 


bushels last year. Small amounts aggregating about 50 
000 bushels were sent to other countries. 

This shows that there has been an increase in 
amount exported to every country for the first nine mi 
of the present year as compared with the same period 
last year. The aggregate amount exported exceeds 
exported for the same months last eat by over 43,000, 
bushels, which is truly a very good showing. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRA 


The National Board of Trade met at Louisvi 
Oct. 16, and Frederick Fraley of Philadelphia, 
been its president since it was organized at Boston i 
was again elected president. 

Among other reports made was the report of th 
mittee appointed last year to act in promoting the 
posed introduction of the cental system for g 
other products. The report stated that the Chicago, 
of Trade had declined to co-operate in the movement! 
other prominent exchanges bad failed to take fa 
action, in view of whica the committee recomme 
that further action be postponed until such time a 
sentiment of the various commercial exchanges 
country seems to warrant it. The report was adop! 
On motion the resolutions of last year favoring the 
system and providing for memorializing Congress 
legalize the same, were reaffirmed. 

A number of resolutions were presented and adop 
Among the adopted were the following: 

Resolved, That the fullest intelligence is requisite 
preservation of a proper equilibrium between the great i 
tries of the country, and that the title of the Department 
Agriculture should be changed so as to be entitled the 
partment of Commerce, Agriculture and Industry, and 
Congress be memorialized accordingly. ‘ 

Wuereas, The increasing facility of transportation rend 
our shores continually more and more accessible to fo 
disease, pauperism and crime; therefore be it 

Resolved, That preventive measures against this evil 
be increased, and that the reception of Lge helple 
valids and criminals is not a necessary part of our free: 
tions nor demanded by national hospitality. : 

Resolved, That Congress be requested to pass a law prov 
ing for the issue of a long time bond bearing a low rate of 
terest—say 2 per cent.—this to be the basis for a cireu 
medium of national banks. . 

ftesolved, That our rivers and harbors should be impro 
by the general government, and maintained by contint 
and adequate appropriations for all meritorious wo: 
that Congress should grant no charter for a bridge over n 
gable streams, the channel, span and height of which was 
amply suflicient for the preservation and protection of ~ 
uighways. These improvements mean two methods of 
portation, and a substantial check upon either route 
exorbitant freight rates; and when made permanent 
sure stable rates to the seaboard by either method. 

Lesolwed, That our rapidly increasing population and po} 
of production demand increased facilities for foreign 
merce, and the facilities should be provided by assist 
given by the national government to lines of steamers to 
eign ports, especially those of South America. 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade sends 
to the Pan-American Congress, and asks that it te 
action as will secure unification of silver coinage in thes 
represented in the Pan-American Conference. 

The Board adopted a memorial to Congress asking 
the Torrey Bankrupt Bill, which was adopted at the e 
vention of merchants at Minneapolis last September, 
enacted. y 

They also adopted the following, which was p: 
by the Chicago Board of Trade: ; 

WuerEAs, It is currently reported and generally b 
that, at the next session of the Congress of the United 
strenuous efforts will be made by railway and other 
for the repeal or modification of Section 5 of the Act to’ 
late Commerce, which prohibits pooling. i’: bi 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade is oppo 
the repeal of the provisions of the Inter-State Commer 
which prohibits pooling’by the railway companies, and 
Coperee to any modification of such provisions of 
aw. : 

A great many other questions of national — 
were discussed, and on the evening of the second 
banquet was given the delegates : 


IMPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The summary statement of imports and exports — 
by the Bureau of Statistics Nov. 1 shows that durii 
month of September we imported breadstuffs 
$153,817, against breadstuffs valued at $110,007 
tember, 1888, and for the nine months ending § 
imported breadstuffs valued at $3,310,147, agai 
762 for the same period of 1888. 

During the month of September we importe 
bushels of. barley, seven bushels of corn, 754 bu 
oats, and 5,780 bushels of wheat, against 135,209 
ot barley, 32 bushels of corn, 565 bushels of oa 
378 bushels of wheat for the same month of 1 

Fer the nine months ending Sept. 30 we 
5,290,394 bushels of barley valued at $3,177,70 
3,278,099 bushels valued at $2,379,972 for the sa 
of the preceding year; 1,85 bushels of corn, a 
793 bushels for the first nine months of 1 
bushels of oats, against 36,583 bushels for 1 
period of 1888; and 8,528 bushels of wheat l 
$7.093, against 446,594 bushels, valued at 2, 
the same period of 1888. Showing that for 
months of the present year there was a lar, 
in the imports of all breadstuffs save bar 
was an increase of ‘over 2,000,000 bushels in t 
of that cereal imported. 
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Illegal Trading—Profits Paid to Broker. 


The profits arising from an illegal and speculative deal 
in wheat, paid by one of the parties to the broker who 
negotiated the transaction, to be paid over by him to the 
other party, can be recovered in an action by the latter 
against the broker, notwithstanding the fact that original 
contract was not enforceable.— Floyd vs. Patterson, Texas 
Supreme Court. 


Wagering Contracts Void and Illegal. 


A contract providing that defendants should give or- 
ders to plaintiffs from time to time to purchase and sell 
on the Board of Trade, in their own names, certain mer- 
chandise on account of defendants, and before the time of 
delivery to procure such purchases and sales to be set off 
against each other according to the usages of the Board, 
defendants not to receive or deliver any merchandise, but 
only to pay or receive from the plaintiffs the difference 
between purchase and the selling price, and plaintiffs to 
receive a certain margin and commission, is a wagering 
contract, and void as against public policy, though plaint- 
iffs’ purchases and sales in pursuance of such contract 

.were legal. And such contract is not only void but illegal, 
and plaintiffs cannot recover commissions or money paid 
in settlement of differences between purchases and sales 
made in pursuance thereof.—Harvey vs. Merrill, Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. 


Admission of Evidence in Suit for Margins. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska rendered an opinion 
last month that is of especial interest to grain dealers and 
speculators. It was in the case of Watte, a grain broker 
of Chicago, against McKersham of Lincoln, Neb. Mc- 
Kersham speculated in options through Watte, lost heay- 
ily and was sued for the margins. In the trial court 
McKersham was allowed to prove that he was unable to 
pay for the grain bought; that he was not the owner of 
ae an elevator or Other means of receiving grain, and that 
; he did not own or have possession of any grain, and par- 
ticularly of the grain sold at the time he ordered the 
ee laintiff to sell the grain testified to. The Supreme Court 
ie Aecided that this evidence was properly admitted and 
fe constituted a good defense, and refused to interfere with 
i the decision of the court below, as the facts of the case 
were known to Watte at the time of the transaction. 


A Board of Trade Suit. 


Samuel L. Wagner, an elderly German, has brought 
suit to recover losses he claims to have sustained through 
James B. Peabody, a commission man on the Chicago 

- Board of Trade. The plaintiff alleges that March 5, 
1884, he ordered defendant to purchase 10,000 bushels of 

’ wheat at 96% cents a bushel. Margins were placed in Pea 
boty’s hands, and without direction, it is said, the broker 
sold the grain March 10, 1884, at 953 and 952 cents, when 
the following day the market price went up to 973. In 
April, 1884, Wagner ordered the purchase of 10,000 

bushels of wheat at 82 cents, and it is charged that Pea- 

body failed to fill it, whereby a loss was created, as wheat 

, went up in a few days to 89 cents. Another deal oc- 

curred Feb. 19, 1884, when defendant was requested to 

purchase 10,000 bushels of corn at 594, and told to hold 
it till June. Without authority the broker is accused of 
selling it March 6 for 56 cents. Altogethér Wagner 
makes a claim for some $3,000. For the defense it is in 
sisted that the differences between the parties have all 
been set'led. The same case was heard in May, 1886, and 
a verdict rendered in favor of the defendant. 


The McEvoy Law Is Constitutional. 


_ The New York Court of Appeals has in the cases of 
The People vs. Budd and The People vs. Pinto affirmed 
the constitutionality of the McEvoy Elevator Law passed 
by the legislature of the state in 1888. The court, in ren- 
dering its decision in the principal case, siid, among 
other things: ‘‘The principal question at issue is whether 
the McEvoy Grain Elevating Law of 1888, fixing the 
Maximum charge for elevating grain, is valid and consti- 
tutional. It was undisputed that the defendant exacted 
a greater charge for elevating than the sum allowed by 
the act, and the verdict of guilty was justified. The va- 
lidity of legislation which imposes burdens and restr‘c- 

tions upon the use-and enjoyment of property and the 

restraint put upon personal conduct, which seriously im- 

_ pairs the value of such property and abridges freedom of 

action, is questioned by none to some extent, but such 

legislation may often be arbitrary and not justified, and 
the court in several notable instances has vindicated indi- 

1 a rights against unjust and arbitrary legislation. 

#rain elevators are in every sense common carriers, and 
therefore can properly be placed under legislative juris- 
diction.” * * * * “We are of opinion that the 

: ute of 1888 is constitutional as a whole, and that 

ugh it may comprehend cases which, standing alone, 

rht not justify legislative interference, yet they must 
roverned by the general rule. We rest the power of 
gislature to control and regulate elevator charges on 

nature and extent of the business, the existence of a 
al monopoly, the benefit derived from the canal cre- 

x business and making it possible, the interest to trade 

commerce, the relation of business to prosperity, and 

welfare of the state, and the practice of legislation in 
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analogous cases. The police power may be used for ille- 
gitimate ends, although no court can say that the funila- 
mental law has been violated. There is a remedy at the 
polls, and it is an efficient remedy if at the bottom legisla- 
tion under it is oppressive and unjust. A remedy by 
taking away the power of the legislature to act at all 
would, indeed, be radical and complete, but the moment 
the police power is destroyed or curbed by rules a danger 
is introduced into our system which would be far greater 
than the results from an occasional departure by the leg- 
islature from the correct principles of government.” The 
opinion of the majority is dissented from by Judges 
Peckham and Gray on the ground that the act in question 
was an unconstitutional exercise of power by the legisla- 
ture, as legislating against individual rights and property 
and interfering with the lawful privilege of the individual 
to seek and obtain such compensation as he can for the 
use of his own property where he neither asks nor re- 
ceives from the sovereign power any special right or 
immunity not given to and possessed by every other citi- 
zen, and where he has not devoted his property to any 
public use within the meaning of the law. 
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The Illinois & Michigan Canal will be officially closed 
for navigation from Bridgeport to La Salle on Nov. 15 at 
midnight. 


The Board of Trade of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
ordered that a preliminary survey of the route for the 
proposed canal to Holland, Mich., be made. 


The ‘‘108,” another of Capt. McDougall’s whale-backed; 
cigar-shaped vessels, has been completed and launched. 
On her first trip out from Duluth she took 86,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

The Department of Railways and Canals of the Do- 
minion Goverument issued a notice recently stating that 
until the close of navigation the St. Lawrence canals 
would be opened Sundays. 


The American schooner Imperial, which left Chicago 
Oct. 8 bound for Midland with 20,000 bushels of corn for 
Gooderham & Worts, Toronto, struck a rock in Georgian 
Bay Oct. 17, and sank in 200 feet of water. 


Last month another steamship left New York harbor 
for Greytown with a cargo of supplies for the Nicaragua 
Canal Construction Company. Tnis makes a total of six 
steamship loads and three sailing vessels sent to Nicara- 
gua since the constriction party sailed last May. 


The demand for grain carriers has been so heavy that 
the Cleveland Iron Mining Company chartered some of 
their mammoth iron barges to carry corn from Duluth to 
Buffalo, thinking that there is more money in carrying 
corn than in carrying the company’s ore. 


The work on the new government lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., will be pushed during the winter with all 
possible speed. The work of excavating will be continued 
and the force increased at once. The contractors expect 
to complete their contract by next fall. The terms of 
the contract called for completion by next June, but the 
cofferdam trouble has caused some unavoidable delays 
and put back the work. 


The following new trip rates on grain were adopted by 
the Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters last month 
and went into effect Novy. 1: From Chicago to ports on 
Lake Michigan, 55 cents net; to ports on Lake Superior, 
$1.20 net; to ports on Lake Huron, Sarnia and Detroit 
River, 90 cents; to ports on Georgian Bay, $1.10 net; to 
ports on Lake Erie, $1.10 net; to ports on Lake Ontario, 
$1.35 net; to Montreal, $2.25 net. 


The propeller Nebraska recently took a cargo of 19,000 
bushels of corn and 73,000 bushels of oats from Chicago, 
and upon arriving at Buffalo her cargo .of corn was 
found to be 260 bushels short, while her cargo of oats 
overran a few bushels. This is not the first cargo that 
Buffalo weighers have pronounced short lately. A num- 
ber of cargoes from Lake Superior were said to be short 
recently. Something is wrong and the matter should be 
investigated. 


Brig. Gen. Casey, Chief of Engineers. in his annual 
estimates submitted to the Secretary of War, makes the 
following, among other recommendations for appropria- 
tions for continuing work on Western waterways under 
his charge: Hay Lake channel, St. Mary’s River, $500,- 
000; St. Clair Flats Ship Canal, $200,000; St. Mary’s 
River, St. Mary’s Falls, $1,236,000; Harbor of Refuge, 
Milwaukee Bay, $150,000, and Harbor of Refuge at Du- 
luth, $150,000. 


The commission appointed by Governor Beaver of 
Pennsylvania to inquire into the feasibility of construct- 
ing a ship canal from the Ohio River to Lake Erie met. 
at Pittsburg Oct. 24. The permanent officers elected 
were: Jokn A. Wood of Pittsburg, president; W. A. 
Shallenborger of Dorchester, treasurer, and Eben Brewer 
of Erie, secretary. The advantages to be derived from a 
ship canal connecting Lake Erie with the Ghio River 
were discussed and maps and charters of old surveys 
examined. A thorough survey of the proposed route 
will be made. Governor Beaver’s idea is to mske a con- 
tinuous waterway from New York to New Orleans en- 
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tirely inland by connecting the Ohio River and Lake Erie, 
and then enlarge the Erie Canal from Buffalo to Albany. 
He believes that it would be advantageous from both a 
commercial and military point of view. 


The delegate from Nicaragua to the Pan-American 
Congress is Dr. Horacio Guzman, who was educated in 
this country and married an American girl, is said to be 
strongly in favor of the Nicaragua Canal. 

The steel steamship America recently arived at Buf- 
falo at 3:15 o’clock in the morning with a cargo of 104, - 
000 bushels of corn. At 9:15 o’clock at night, 18 hours 
after her arrival, she was ready to sail, having on board 
2,700 tons of coal, besides her fuel. She was unloaded, 
too, at what has been considered a slow elevator, and her 
coal cargo was not loaded in unusually fast time. Nearly 
6,000 tons of corn and coal were handled in but little 
longer time than from daylight to dark. And yet, had 
the America been sent to a house with two elevating legs 
—and Buffalo has half a dozen such—the entire work 
could have been done in six hours less.—Hngineering 
Jouanal. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF OUR 
GRAIN TRADE. 


The well-known English writer upon cereal topics, Mr. 
YW. Kains-Jackson, in a Jate number of Dornbusch’s, writes 
as follows: 

“Tt is well to remember that within the past ten years 
the Continental buying of foreign wheat increased by 
leaps and bounds until England, formerly the only large 
buyer, found France and Italy taking the half of Indian 
wheat exports, and Antwerp rivaling Liverpool in various 
imports which were distributed all round the great Bel- 
gian port. Here then existed an incentive for Americsn 
farmers to go on extending their orders, and for Ameri- 
can millers to increase their power. They saw England 
wanting more and more and the Continent wanting more 
and more, and so were encouraged to trust the future. 
But nous avons change tout cela, or rather the French and 
German governments have done so by imposing within 
the last three years certain heavy import taxes, which not 
only had an immediate influence, but were far-reaching 
in checking the rampant effor s of America to grow wheat 
and make flour. The French acreage of wheat is increas- 
ing, and it is likely the German will do so, although in a 
less degree, as Hungary and Russia are near and cheap 
teighbors. What I want here to make clear is: 

‘That European milling competition is increased, and 
can favorably work against American millers. 

‘‘That America’s customers are being reduced (by the 
self-protecting policy of France aud Germany), so that 
the United States have now (as was the case a dozen years 
ago) to ask ‘What will Great Britain want?’ Europe asa 
customer is one on which America cannot depend, that is 
for wheat. For maize there is still a good buying power 
on the Continent, and, as I think, likely to be. 

“For the above reasons, not to go into further details, 
it seems as if the last few weeks have been working the 
skim of the surface of trade, leaving the undercurrent 
sound and bright to carry future business.” 


THE WORST KIND OF PIRACY. 


When a man has by years of perseverance, industry, 
honesty and reliability built up a business, and has made 
a market for his wares because of their uniform good 
quality, whether he be rich or poor, no part of his pos- 
sessions is of greater value to him than his good name 
and the good will which attaches to his business. <As his 
name and good will are most valuable, and are at the 
same time so intangible, they afford a ready mark for 
men who, lacking the necessary ability and experience, 
desire to build themselves up on the reputation and at the 
expense of men who have greater ability and long expe- 
rience. This kind of robbery is most disgraceful, and 
when attempted by those who are indebted to the intended 
victim for their business education and their knowledge 
of the business they attempt to steal, becomes the worst 
kind of piracy. Instances are not lacking where, from 
the dislike of the victim to the «xpensive and tedious liti- 
gation necessary to the preservation of his rights, and 
from the carelessness and lack of interest of the public, 
the piracy is successtul. 

In 1869 Geo. W. Lord of Philadelphia began the busi- 
ness of manufacturing a boiler compound, which by years 
of use and by his judicious and intelligent manner of 
advertising and otherwise conducting his business, bas 
become well and favorably known all over the country. 
‘‘Lord’s Boiler Compound” has a well-won reputation, and 
Mr Lord is fairly entitled to the good will that attaches 
to the name. Recently two men who were in his employ 
have left him and started in busiress in Philadelphia un- 
der the name of 8. W. Lo'd & Co., advertising ‘‘Lord’s 
Boiler Compound.” The intent in using this name is ob- 
vious, and is nothing less than a deliberate attempt to rob 
the original maker of some part of the trade which he 
has built up by twenty years of hard work and close at- 
tention to business. The attempt will not succeed if the 
public who are interested in the purchase and use of the 
compound will respect the rights of the honest owner and 
refuse to deal with men whose principal stock in trade is 
their dishonest appropriation of another man’s good 
name.—Stationary Engineer. 


The farmers of Herman, Minn., are going to erect a 
grain warehouse at that place, wih a capacity of 8,000 
bushels, 
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>THE EXC 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have ruled quiet at $850@9u0. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has invited the co-opera- 
tion of the commercial exchanges of the country in locat- 
ing the World’s Fair of 1892 in Chicago. 


The Toronto Board of Trade will probably apply for 
Winnipeg quotations, as some of the prominent members 
have expressed themselves strongly in favor of it. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis was recently all 
torn up over a petition proposing to distribute the $500,- 
000 surplus in their treasury pro rata among the mem- 
bers. 


The National Board of Trade held a two days’ session 
at Louisville, Ky., last month, and adjourned to meet the 
‘same time next year at a place to be determined by the 
executive committee. 


A report from St. Louis states that the proposition to 
establish a grain clearing house in that city such as is in 
existence in Chicago and elsewhere, is receiving encour- 
agement. The advantages, it is claimed, will be very 
great to the traders on ’Change. 


The Board of Directors of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis has secured an option ona piece of property 
for $360,000, and if a clear title can be obtained it will 
purchase the land and erecta new exc) ange. Thebuild- 
ing occupied by the Exchange at present is owned by the 
Chamber of Commerce Association and rented to the 
Exchange. 


An effort was made recently to repeal the ‘‘corner rule” 

of the St. Louis Merchant Exchange, and an election was 

held at which 982 votes were cast, It was a fight between 

the millers and the speculators, and the millers won by a 

vote of 509 against the repeal, while there were only 371 

votes for the repeal. A two-thirds vote was necessary to 
secure the repeal. 


The annual financial report of the Minneapolis Chamber 
-of Commerce shows that the receipts for the year were 
$39,502. Of this amount $880 were received from clerk 
lickets; $900 from membership transfer fees, and $300 
from visitors’ tickets. Over $9,000 were expended in re- 
pairs and improvements, and $18,000 added to the sink- 
ing fund, making a total of $48,010 in this fund. 


- The visiting South and Central Americans must have 
carried away with them the impression that the prevailing 
feature of the Chicago Board of Trade is noise. The 
hubbub of the pits was supplemented by cries of enthusi- 
asm when the delegates entered the exchange hall. ‘‘Ah! 
si, catch on, as you say; here zay are coming, ze bull- 
doze is it not? Ze one man he say, ‘You buy, or I break 
your head,’ and zat is why zay shake zeir fists.” This 
was the comment of a very distinguished senor after the 
principles of trading had been explained to him. As it 
was evident that Spanish-America was not educated to 
the point where it can appreciate the necessity of shout- 
ing and wild gesticulation in the transaction of affairs, the 
effort at explanation was labor lost. Each delegate was 

resented with a handsome memorial of their visit to the 
oard, with facts and figures printed in Spanish and 

English. 


MEETING OF WHEAT GROWERS. 


A large number of the wheat growers of the Missis- 
sippi valley met at St. Louis Oct. 23 in reply to a call 
issued by the Farmers’ Federation of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The convention was called to order by W. N. Allen, 
president of the Federation, who in the course of his re- 
marks said: 

“Liverpool is the great distributing point for the food 
supply of the world, hence the governing market. The 
buyers on this market, crop reports being sent them by 
State and government authority of this country, make a 
bid, say of 90 cents per bushel for our wheat. If this 
should not bring a supply the bid would be increased un- 
til $1 perhaps would be reached, and if this should excite 
too great an activity in the movement of the crop the 
price would be lowered. The demand is always regular 
-andit has been discovered by experience that by thus 
ne the price the supply can be practically ad- 
justed to the demand. 

“The fluctuation in the markets, which has the appear- 
ance of competition, is by common consent of the buyer 
and is absolutely essential to adjust the supply to the de- 


~ mand, and if there were but one buyer and distributer of 


‘the food supply of the world, he would be comp<lled 
er the present system to resort to this process of 
ering and raising the price in order to regulate ship- 
ents and keep up the equilibrium between supply and 
mand. The testimony taken by the United States 
te investigating committee corroboratesthe theory that 
is an unrestrained supply and not a combine that is the 
se of the evil of low prices. 
“Now, if we can organize a power that can control our 
rplus and keep it off the market fora given length of 
e, wheat must advance in the Liverpool market to 
this surplus forward; but in the present emergency, 


how shall we do this? We have no bank with capital to 
aid in the matter, and must for the present rely upon the 
since and good faith of the farmers to hold the sur- 
plus. 

“It is said if we advance the price of wheat it will 
stimulate production and increase the surplus. In an- 
swer we say that there has been the past decade an un- 
precedented increase in the agricultural produc ive power 
of the world, still the arithmetical ratio of increase of 
the food supply has not exceeded the geometrical ratio of 
increase of population. 

‘“‘Kurope demands the surplus of wheat of all export- 
ing countries and must have it to bread her population. 
The proposition submitted to this convention is to fix the 
minimum price that wheat shall be sold for on the Chi- 
cago market. This would establish the price—less the 
cost of transportation—to every other trade center in the 
Mississippi valley. Advise farmers not to sell for less, 
and to corner this surplus of 120,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in our granaries and on our farms, and to notify Mark 
Lane that it wil not be sent forward unless there is a 
price offered that will justify exportation.” 

Charles H. Robinson, the pioneer governor of Kansas, 
followed Mr. Allen, Goy. Robinson said the chief object 
of the convention was to regulate pricesin this country 
so that producers could get a fair profit on shipments. 
Whenever Europe wanted low prices all it had to say 
was that the wheat market was overstocked, and down 
we came to its price This was a great injustice to the 
producers. At present England seemed to be well sup 
plied with wheat, but the farmers of th’s country need 
only wait for a short while and England—and even 
Europe itself—would be compelled to acknowledge the 
superiority of the American market. 

xov. Robinson was elected temporary chairman of the 
convention and gave way to Norman J. Colman, perma 
nent chairman. W.N. Allen was elected vice-president 
and Z. G. Wilscn of Minnesota secretary. 

On the second day the convention was addressed by 
Robert Lindblom of Chicago on the ‘‘Commission Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Lindblom devoted himself to trusts and 
wheat. He said that last year he believed trusts were an 
evil, that they were intended to be instruments of monop- 
oly, of extortion; but as the organizations were perfected 
it was found that the profit resuiting from the fact of 
simple co orferation instead of competition was so im- 
mense that extortion was not necessary in order to satisly 
the greed of would-be monopolists. 

“Thus it has come to pass,” said he, ‘‘that the monopo- 
lists have taught society a lesson that will in time make 
monopoly an impossivility. It is the lesson of co-opera- 
tion; the benefits to be derived by many men working for 
the same object, instead of the same men working to hurt 
each other in the vain hope of being able to benefit them- 
selves, 

“T was brought up to believe that wheat on the Great 
Lakes at $1 per bushel was as good asa government bond, 
but in four years it never went as high as $1 until last 
year, when it touched $2 for a minute because of ‘Old 
Hutch.’ He was as much surprised as any, and probably 
lost money as well as the bears did, but the effect of that 
little spurt of ccmmon sense kept wheat above $1 for six 
months, and we exported nearly 160,000,000 bushels at 
an average price of over $0 cents. Irefer to these mat- 
ters to show that our prices do have some influence 
abroad, and my own experience is that at fairly high 
prices we can sell more grain than at very low prices. 
Human nature isthe same all over. Prices never get so 
high but that somebody believes they are going a. little 
higher, and never so low but some one believes they are 
going a little lower. Tee wheat dealers are no exception. 
I have never met a more gullible set of men.” 

Mr. Lindblom held that there was no over surplus of 
wheat and that low prices were due to manipulation. The 
acreage of wheat had not increased in the United States 
in ten years, and there was not and never would be an 
overproduction here. 

Norman J. Colman followed in a speech that’ created a 
great sensati n. It was purely free trace. He denounced 
the present administration and its policy. Speculators, 
elevator combines, pools and commission men were lashed 
and called robbers of the farmer. 

At this point Chairman Hall of the committee of reso- 
lutions made a report, which set forth that farming under 
existing laws is a losing business, and that Congress and 
the President be asked to make such reciprocity treaties 
with foreign nations as will cause such nations to remove 
customs and dut’es from products shipped abroad, there- 
by resulting in a higher price for the products. Congress 
was also requested to pass laws throttling trusts and ex- 
isting monopolies. 

Among other resolutions adopted were the following: 

Tesolued, That we proceed to a permanent organization of 
the Inter-State Wheat Growers’ Association by an election of 
an executive board to be composed of two members from 
each state and territory included in the Mississippi valley, 
whose term of office shall be two years; and 

Teesolued, That the said executive board, together with the 
executive boards or heads of departments of the Farmers’ 
Federation shall have power to advise relative to price that 
all farm products should be sold for in the markets of com- 
mercial centers inthe Mississippi valley. 

Lesolued, That we recommend our brother farmers, when 
and where practicable, to build joint stock elevators for their 
own use and benefit, and, further, we believe that another 
cause of the disaster to the wheat-growing industries of 
America lies in whatis known as bearing and bulling the 
market, and therefore we respectfully request our Congress 
to pass an inter-state law making it a felony for any man or 
company of men to sell or offer for sale any produce which 
he or they do not own at the time of sale or offering for sale. 

8. Thornton Prime also delivered an address on the 
“Condition of the Wheat Crop.” 

The executive board is to have full power to transact 


the business of the associaticn. It will fix the price of 
wheat, build granaries, and store wheat until the fixed 
price is obtained.. Agencies will be established in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha Dec. 1 for the 
purpose of handling the product of the association. 
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Miss Anna R , daughter of J. J. Blackman, grain com- 
mission merchant at New York, is to be married Nov. 19 
to Edwin B. Haughton. 


James 8. Wiley, a former grain dealer at Colfax, IIl., 
has moved to Decatur, where he will locate permanently. 
He intends to travel for a Chicago firm. 


The son of W. W. Cargill, the well-known grain dealer 
of Minneapolis, has gone to Fairmont, Minn., to learn 
the details of handling grain in the Cargill Elevator at 
that place. 


Spenisky Barnett, a Russian who represents a European 
syndicate, has been in Duluth, Minn., examining the ele- 
vator system. He proposes to take it asa model for a 
system to be built at Odessa. 


C. H. Siever. owner of the Union Elevator at Glencoe, 
Minn., isalucky man. He drew $30,000 last spring in a 
lottery and left for Europe recently to enjoy a four- 
months’ trip as.a celebration of his good luck. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Bloomer of Buffalo, N. Y., cele- 
brated their golden wedding Oct. 15. Mr. Bloomer is 
president of the Western Elevating Company, which 
handles all the grain received in that city by lake. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 

According to Daily Business the receipts of spring 
wheat at the following points from June 30 to Nov. 2, as 
compared with the corresponding periods of the two pre- 
ceding years, was as follows: 


Points. 1889. 1888, 1887. 
(QI enY 0 torino cen 11,297,000 7,727,000 5,641,000 
Mil watkiee is cio ene> se'ss 2,968,000 2,382,000 3,348,000 
Minneapolis............ 16,956,000 16,364,000 17,861,000 
Palapye ac rais sae cretetela 8,111,000 2,025,000 6,127,000 

Total, bu.........89,332,000 28,498,000 32,977,000 


The total receipts of winter 
points for the same periods were: 


wheat at the following 


Points. 1889. 1888. 

Stcowdiss hs dee devi eee 9,104,000 9,603,000 

u tfo) er (SAO CECOen ATC 4,855,000 6,118,000 3 

Detroit, j225 neeksw sls nan) 0,000,000 5,164,000 4,141,000 

Kiss as) GIL 2 rele clei iaiels« 1,436,000 1,469,000 968,000 

Cinginnatitces we're as cen 914,000 1,297,000 843,000 
Total, bu.........19;876,000 23,651,000 —- 22,841,000 

GRAND TOTAL. 

Grades. 1889. 1888, 1887. 
Spring wheat..........- 39,332,000 28,498,000 32,977,000 
Winter wheat........... 19,376,000 23,651,000 22,841,000 

Total, bu.........58,708,000 52,149,000 55,518,000 


A WAY TO OBTAIN VALUABLE 
CROP REPORTS. 


Certain esteemed contemporaries appear to be harmo- 
nious in declaring that Statistician Dodge’s crop reports 
are entirely unreliable. Notwithstanding all the varia- 
tions of the Dodge reports from exactitude, contempora- 
ries, you cannot deny that they represent more real work 
of compilation and less guess work than any other re- 
ports sent out. If the Dodge reports are to be discredited 
or abandoned, then our ‘‘statisticians” must rely solely 
upon guess work, misrepresentation and unchecked bull 
and bear gambling reports. Mr. Dodge’s reports at least 
serve to make wholesale lying by the gamblers somewhat 
dangerous, and for that one thing they are valuable. 
Statistician Dodge does the best possible under the cir- 
cums‘ances, and only the gamblers in crops would profit 
from the abandonment of the government crop statistical 
reports. The system should be made more nearly perfect. 
It should be theroughbly developed so as to include actual 
area and yield. The area could be announced at the be- 
ginning of the season, and the yield should be given after 
threshing. Between those two points only climatic and 
crop conditions should be reported. leaving ‘‘estimated”’ 
yields out of the programme altogether. Then crop sta- 
tistics by the government bureau would mean something 
which neither government nor other statistics can mean 
now.—WMilling World, Buffalo. 


The Metcalf-McDonald Company of Chicago have 
closed a contract to erect for the West Chicago Street 
Railway Company an elevator having a capacity of 150,- 
000 bushels, and to be equipped with cleaning, grinding, 
weighing and transferring machinery. 
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WHEAT-GROWING IN CALIFOR- 
NIA, 


A California correspondent of the American R 
Home says a change must shortly come in the methods of 
wheat-growing in California. The plan has hitherto been 
to constantly cheapen the cost of production at the ex- 
pense of the fertility of the-land. This to a certsin 


extent injures other farmers in all parts of the country | 


where a dense population renders such methods unavail- 
able. As their yield of grain decreased, farmers resorted 
to various methods for growing wheat cheaply rather than 
go to the expense of fertilizing their lands. 

Gang plows, sowing machines upon wagons, straw 
barning. threshing machines and other mechanical devices 
for rapid work came into use for cheapening the cost of 
grain production. The greatest improvement in this line 
the header. This machine enabled the farmer to cut 
his grain rapidly and in a more economical manner than 
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ural | tra requirements at 20 per cent., although the increase is 


heretofore, so that he could afford to obtain Jess yield per | 


The improvement in machinery hardly kept pace 
1 the decrease in crops. The size of grain ranches in 
state kept increasing year after year. The small 
farm went to the wall. The big rancher would mort- 
g 1is lands and buy out his small rivals. As the farms 
increased in size, the population of the region lessened in 
number. On one of the mammoth grain ranches of this 
part of the state 400,000 sacks of wheat were grown this 
year 
" Notwithstanding that half of the ground lay idle each 
year, the yield of wheat kept decreasing, and farmers who 
planted thousands of acres felt their day had nearly ended. 
Just at this time, however, a new mechanical device came 
to their relief. Under the system of heading grain alarge 
force of men was needed. Often a dozen headers would 
be cutting grain on one man’sland. The new machine 
that came into use known as the combined harvester en- 
abled a few men to do the work of many. Though this 
cost from $1,800 to $3,(00, it enabled four men to cut and 
harvest an immense crop. Four men with this machine 
could cut, thresh and sack forty acresaday. A team of 
from 24 to 28 horses were needed, but horses were cheaper 
and easier to obtain than men. Hardly had the combined 
harvester come fairly into use, each one lessening the pop- 
ulation of the district, than another machine appeared. 
This is the traction engine for plowing. One of these 
powerful machines will take from eight to sixteen plows, 
and as the furrows are often from balf a mile to five miles 
in length, the engines have but little difficulty in plowing 
the land 

As a larger capital is invested in combined harvesters 


we 


the 


I 


The 


acres can afford to work their lands in this manner. 


effect has been to rapidly increase the size of grain | 
ranches, The season for plowing and seeding grain is 
long. The farmer can harvest his graia for weeks, and 


leave the sacks lying upon the ground in the open fields. 
Thus he is enabled to plant great tracts to grain. 

We siid 4 change was promised in the methods of grain- 
growing in California. This is owing to the decrease in 
the amount produced per acre each year. The inventive 
genius for cheapening the cost of production has reached 
its limit, but still the worn fields are barely profitable. 
The time is fast coming when a radical change must be 
made The rapid advance of frut pianting in the state 
has forced the price of land too high for grain growers 
under the old system to make money. Fertilizing their 
immense tracts is out of the question They must sell off 
and subdivide their vast estates. While it may be some 
years yet ere we see the end of grain production in 
10,000 and 20,009-acre fields, yet the end is approaching. 
The moment the lands are subdivided they must be 
farmed in a different manner. 


CORN HAS SOME FRIENDS. 


“Corn has no friends,” is an expression of opinion 
which has been often heard among speculators during the 
last few months, and this stereotyped remark raving be- 
come irritating to the sensitive ear a representative of this 
paper was detailed to make inquiries as to the facts. It 
took but a short time spent in conversation with repre- 
sentatives of the leading commission houses to find out 
that not only bad corn some friends, but that many of 
them were eager partisans, expressing no’ only kindly 
feelings for the important cereal referrel1 to, but advocat- 
ing its fu'ure advancement with as much warmth as the 
local politicians were recently using in canvassing their 
respective tickets. 

One of the parties interviewed wanted to know—you 
know—how “‘in the name of common sense” any one 
could expect prices to go any lower, being already at a 
lower Jevel than for a long series of years, but as that was 
suggested to be somewhat musty and worm-eaten as an 
argument, and was in fact no argument under the circum- 
stances and changing conditions, the commission man 
drew attention to the enormous present consumption, the 
proof of which is to be seen in the weekly reduction of 
the visible supply in spite of daily receipts which cannot 
be called small, though giving evidence of greater ex- 
haustion of last year’s crop than is general'y acknowl- 
edged. A prominent receiver was found who advanced 
another and less commonplace reason for the faith that 
was within him. He instanced the phenomenally mild 
winter of 1888-89 as curtailing the feeding requirements 
of stock to an extent not easil y calculable, but added that 
he had made exhaustive inquiries among men engaged in 
the feeding of stock and raising of hogs as to the proba- 
ble increase in the use of corn should the present winter 


| ducing sections tha i ians 
and tracti n engines, only men who farm hundreds of } facing sectons tan 1 ee 
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provements of my own for handling grain, such as auto a 
matic power shovel, loading spout, etc. Address ie 
Lock Box 64, Middletown, Ohio. — 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


Grain elevator at York. Neb. , Address 
Box 733, York, Neb. 


prove normally cold. The replies varied from 10 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. increase over a mild season like the 
last. during the four winter months, and he continued, 
“If you take the mean of those opinions and place the ex- 


| impossible of expression in bushels, it can easily be seen 
| that the additional quantity required would be enormous 
| and more than sufficient to put an increase over present 
| prices beyond a peradventure. Prices have had a gener- 
ally downward tendency, ranging from 474 cents on Oct. 
| 3, 1888, for cash No. 2, to 301% cents on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1889. I look upon any one taking the short side of 
corn after such a decline, and with the present outlook, 
as lacking in the instinct necessary to constitute a suc- 
cessful speculator.”— Chicago Daily Business. 


FOR SALE. 


Two Cutler Grain Dryers, the largest size. For D re 
ticulars address a 
Iowa ExtvaTor Company, Peoria, Ill. 


A CRY FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


There are renewed complaints in grain trade circles that 
Baltimore merchants are paying a higher price for corn in 
the West than Philadelphia receivers can afford to pay. 
Thousands of carloads of corn have already been con- 
tracted for to arrive in Baltimore, and tonnage engage- 
ments for December and January to load at that port 
indicate that the grain has been sold for export. 

Already more than a score of vessels, with an aggregate 
capacity of 2,000,000 bushels of grain, have been char- 
tered to lead at Baltimore during the first two winter 
months. Philadelphia merchants have also experienced a 
good foreign demand for corn, but the proportion of ship- 
ments that will go abroad by way of this port will be very 
small as compared with that already secured by Balti- 
more. Although Philadelphia grain exporters have hud 
the orders, they could not fill them because, through some 
advantage not accorded to this rings Bar gee buyers 
have been able to outbid them in the West. Many of the 
ships that will carry this grain from Baltimore will dis- : FOR SALE. 
charge their inward cargoes at Philadelphia, and they Elevator, planing mill and lumber yard. 
have been paid higher rates to go to Baltimore for their | condition, and making money. Good reason 
outward cargoes than they would have been glad to ac-| po. fay Stee, Oe adi ‘dn 
cept if they could have obtained similar freight at this P Se 24 
port. Moore & Boces, Kingston, Ross County, Ohio. 

It would be impossible for Baltimore grain shippers to ; 
annually repeat the seizure of the bulk of the export 
trade in corn if they did not possess transportation ad- 
vantages that are not obtainable by shippers at this port 
The differential of 1 cent per 100 pounds io trunk line 
rates in favor of Baltimore is not sufficient to account for 
it. Nevertheless, Bal imore parties have been able to pay 
from 1 to 1% cents per bushel more for corn in the pro- 


FOR SALE. . ae 

A 20,000-bushel elevator and dwelling at W n, 
Hardin county, Iowa. For particulars address 

Fonges & Connor, Whitten, Iowa. — 


4 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 2 Barnard & Leas Wheat Cleaner (does as good — 
work as when new) for $50. F. O. B. cars here. 
dress 2 

M. A. Morrow, Olathe, Kan. — 


All in good. 
for sellix 


FEED MILL FOR SALE. 


A treble reduction feed mill, Eynon & Ingersoll make. 
Used but little. Price $25, which is one third list price 
of new machine. Address Am a 

Ferep Minn, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN | 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. is 


COMMISSION CARDS, 
CG. B. KIRKBRIDE & CO., 
GRAIN, = 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. > i ; 
HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO, 
GRAIN 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerc 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


contract to export the grain at a cost of 3d. per quarter— 
or the equiv-lent of 3% of acent per bushel—more than 
the rate at which vessels would be willing to carry it from 
Philadel] phia to save the cost of a trip around to Balti- 
more after discharging an inward cargo at this port. 

This is an old story. The diversion of ocean tonnage is 
of constant occurrence, and the capture by Baltimore of 
the lion’s share of the Western corn shipments at the out- 
set of the cereal year has happened for many seasons. 

3ut it points anew the moral that Philadelphia is handi- 

capped by the lack of competitive transportation facilities 
that are essential to command for her merchants an equal- 
ity of opportunity with the business men of other sea- 
board cities —Philadelphia Record. 
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CORN IN EGYPT. 


When famine swept the country, and the fabled Horn 

Of Plenty was exhausted, and the e wasn’t any corn, 

Jacob called his sons together and told the eldest boy 

That in far distant Egypt—not Egypt, Llinois, 

But that other ancient country, where the ox Nile water 
drinks, 

Celebrated for its mummies, its pyramids and Sphinx— 

In Egypt there was plenty, they must the journey make, 

To purchase the material for their daily johnny cake. 

“And without corn,” said Benjamin in a voice as soft as silk, 

“How can we our appetites indulge in mush and milk?” 

“Without it, too,’ another cried, ‘‘and dad’ will miss his 
horn,” 

And Jacob beamed upon him and acknowledged the corn. 

— “Gris,” in Texas Siftings. 
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— 7 STOLLENWERCK &CO., © 
To POULTRY RAISERS. | BROKERS AND 4 
Commission Merchan 


BIRMINCHAM, ALABAMA. 
Packing House Products and Millers’ Supp’ 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Correspondence Solicit 
REFERENCE: ALABAMA NATIONAL BANK. ? 


Members L EsTABLISHED 
N. O. Board of Trade. 1875. 


CLARENCE H. THAYER & ¢ 
ExXPoRrtTtErRS 


aa i 

GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHA 

54 Magazine Street, NEW ORLEANS, tna / 
SPECIALTIES—Grar, Frour, Corn Goons, Bran AND | 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. Send us s 
prices delivered on our track. 


Caste Appress—Tuaver, New ORLEANS. — 


WANTED. 


A position by a mechanical engineer, millwright and 
draftsman. Five years’ experience in one large elevator 
in the East. I desire a position in the Northwest. Open 
for position after Oct. 1. Correspondence solicited from 
owners of large grain elevators. My references to any- 
one on application, All I ask is a trial. Have some im- 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


A, J. SAWYER, JOHN MACLEOD, 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 Worth Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal cash advances made on consignments, 


L. BARTLETT & SON, | 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oareful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission : [Ferchant 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Office, No, 3 Moulton St, PORTLAND, MAINE 


ESTABLISHED 


JOSEPH GOOD, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


FOR THE SALE OF 


Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Hay, Mill Feed and Seeds, - Ete, 


NO. 24 WATER STREET, CINCINNATI, O 
Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 
J. H,. VANNERSON. J. W. HILLIS. W. H. VANNERSON. 


WANNERSON & Co., 
Commission Merchants «° Brokers. 


(rain, Flour, and Provisions. Grain Klevator and Warehouse. 
Direct Communication with all Railroads Entering the City. 
CASH ADVANCES MADE. FACILITIES UNSURPASSED. CHARGES LIGHT, 


—REFER BY PERMISSION TO— Augusta, Ga. 


1866. 


Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga. 
National Bank of Augusta, Augusta, Ga. 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


peated CLEARY, PRESIDENT 
OFFIOERS: | DANIEL P BYRNE, Viox- heme 
HATCHER G. CONANT, SECRETAEBY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 iccie of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Representative in Nebraska, W. H. Axtater, Lincoln Neb.; in 
J. W. Chace, Red Oak, fonas and Seth D. McCurdy, Musca- 


tine, Iowa; in Kansas, James BH. Seay er, Kansas City, Mo. 


_ Geyeraz Soricrrors: B. Inman, E. L. Waggoner and F.C. Andrews. 


@. A. WALLACE & C00., 


RICHMOND, VA., 


: Commission Merchanis, 
if 


AND MERCHANDISE BROKERS. 
Special Attention to Sale of 
Flour, Provisions, Potatoes, Apples and all Western Products. 
; Prompt Reply to all Inquiries, 


Liberal Advances made in Cash on Consignments. Correspondence 
respectfully solicited. Satisfactory SECTORS will be given. 
= P 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. 8. Buackman. G. W. Garprvern 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCREENINGS, 


37 Water Street - = = NEW YORK, 


MEMBERS BUFFALO MERCHANTS EXCHANGE. 


TRUSCOTT & HEATHFIELD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Hay, Mill Feeds, 
Oil and Gluten Meals-Malt Sprouts and Screenings, 
Hen Feed Wheat a Specialty. 


Board of Trade Building. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 


J.M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


a FOR SALE OF ‘ 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank. 
W. H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 
Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - MINNESOTA. 


Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


CO R N Corn to be sound, sweet, and suit- 

5 able for grinding. Oats fully equal 

to No.2. Apples of choice quality 

OATS only. State variety, or if mixed. 

eee Mention your freight rate to New 

A P P L ES York. Also, any Western produce 

5 salable in Orange, Sullivan or Del- 

ino aware Counties, New York, will be 
F E E D 5 BOUGHT at market price. 
PRODUCE R. R. CORDNER, 

ee || Middletown, - New York. 


C. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS. 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


GOMIMTSSton: 
Nos. 1205 & 1207 Caty St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALITIES : 


GRAIN, BLOUR and HAY. 
GEO. W. ECKERT, 


WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, | 


ROOM 6, LEH’S BUILDING, ALLENTOWN, PA, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Allentown National Bank, Allentown, Pa. 
REFERENCES: 4 Second National Bank, 

L. V. Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Allentown, Pa. 

AND THE TRADE GENERALLY, 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA., 
BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


oe ——% se 98 ad Sad 9 


—orFr — 


SOUTHERN CORN for SEED and ENSILAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialties: Grain and Seeds of all kinds. 
made. Consignments Solicited. The Purchase and 
Sale of Grain. Seeds, Provisions for Future Deliv- 
ery on Margins also a Specialty. 

Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


Usual advances 


MARTIN D. STEVEES. Established 1864. M. D. F. STEVEBS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /Terehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make 
8 Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solieited. 


C. H. HOWARD, 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, 

122 South Fifth Street, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


CONOVER, CEE & CO., 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


All Kinds of Grain and Feed. 


Ref. Allentown Nat’! Bank. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Rooms 59 & 60 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
G. W. VAN DUSEN & CoO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO., 


DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. 


Established 186s. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
No. 130 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Selicited. 
REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


REFEREXOES: { 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


t=3~ Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring 
Wheat for g. 
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THE LOCHER AUTOMATIC SCALE] 


Commands the attention of the Grain Trade on ac- 
count of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all 
complication, small vertical space required, its un- 
erring, great accuracy. The ability to perform its 
difficult duty without any attention; and under the 
most adverse circumstances continuously weighing, 
accurately registering, and when set for the purpose, 
delivering a car load or any other given quantity with 
absolute certainty; no more, no less. 

This Scale was awarded 
the highest and only pre- 
minum, a silver medal, at 
the Cincinnati Centennial 
Exposition of 1888. The 
Locher Weighers are manu- , 
factured, not only for 
Grain, but for Coal, Cotton 
Seed and also for all kinds 
of fluids, and of a capacity 
of from 230 Ibe. to two tons : 
per minute. They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed for a mill or other 
machine requires it. 


Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


LOCHER SCALE CO., DECATUR, ILL. 


cee BC ope © Sh 


PY AONE, 
This Device 


(With an Attachment not shown) 


Is guaranteed to shut off the 
feed before the cup belt stops, 
thus allowing it to go on 
without a choke and simul- 
taneously sounding the alarm. 
Should the leg clog from any 
other cause, the alarm will 
sound continuously until re- 
lieved or power shut off. 


May be applied to any belt 
running in any direction that 
it is desired to watch, either 
as a matter of labor-saving, 
convenience or danger. 


Edt 
ll; 


le 
iF 


For full particulars: ad- 


dress as below. 


s=0. 


i UT 


P. DICKEY MFG. 60., - RACINE, WIS, 
i. aha len oe 


Dy > F a ie 
PATENT CONVEYOR. 


Our Iron Conveyors are now made with Malleable Flights for whole grain and other 
heavy work, They will stand more than the cast-iron flights, are neater in appearance. 
and will give perfect satisfaction. Galvanized Shaft and Hardwood Flights for flour, etc. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


2966 ROBT. BING & CO., Manufacturers, MAW’S LANDING, N. J. 
BSA SABO Do ee NN ep CSE eee a NENG, NO 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Dlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


“The Co 
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OSGOOD 


5 eee IN Ve es 


SCALES 


ri 


ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


Warehouse and Hopper Scales 


A SPECIALTY. 


Scales Sent on Trial, Freight Paid, 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 


OSGOOD & THOMPS' N, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


WRITE TO 
F. W. HOWELL, Agzt,, 


Buffalo, N.Y., 


For particulars regarding the Best machine. built, 
for the purpose of removing ‘Cockle’? and similar im- 
purities from Wheat; broken Barley, Wheat, etc., from 
Barley. 


Send for Illustrated Price List of 


THE BEST DRYING MACHINES 


FOR 


GRAIN, MEAL, HOMINY, ETC. 


Using either Fire or Steam for the 
Heating Medium. 


S.E.WORRELL, Manfr.. - HANNIBAL, MO 


WHIM. TO 


(ORRUGATING 


Superior Iron and Steel Roofing, — 


THE (CINCINNATI 


FISHER’S of 


Registering and Recording Attachmen 


From SrTALES. 


ne SR 
re Ow 


With this attachment a permanent record is made or 
printed tickets of the EXACT reading of your seales. With 
it you CANNOT make an error. Of the many hundred ip 
use there is not one but what has paid for itself many 
times in securing to the users their correct weights. 


ONK OF MANY LETTHRS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Noy. 7, 1888. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: : 
At our elevator in this city we are using five ‘Fisher’s 
Patent Registering and Recording Scale Beams.” ‘They 
are working to our entire satisfaction, and one or twé 
of them have saved us the cost of the beams, on the 
difference in weights. THE STAR ELEVATOR O©0., 
Per C. M. HARRINGTON, Sec’y. — 


Partial list of prominent firms using Fisher_attach- 
ment for scale: F, W. Peavey & Co., G@. W. Van Dusen & 
Co., The Central Elevator Co., St. Anthony Elevator Co., 
Columbia Mill Co., Washburn, Martin & Co., Elevator 
A., E. Holmes & Co,, C. A. Pillsbury & Co., D. R. Put 
nam, Minneapolis, Minn,; Duluth Elevator Co., Duluth, 
Minn.; Winona Mill Co., Winona, Minn.; H. J. O'Neil, 
Wabasha, Minn.; St. Paul Distillery Co., St. Paul, Minn, ; 
R. D. Hubbard & Co., Mankato, Minn.; Schlitz Brewing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Cargill Bros., La Crosse, Wis. ; E. 
Sanderson & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Lassig Bridge & 
Iron Works, Central Elevator Co., Coxe Bros. (Coal), 
The Wacker & Birk Brewing Co., Chicago, Il; Joli 
Steel Works, Joliet, IU.; Michigan Central Ry. Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; C. G. Bosch Grain Co., T. M. Sinclair & " 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Hunting & Co., McGregor, Ia. ; 
Steel Works, Cleveland Rolling Mill Co,, Cleveland, ee 
The Isaac Harter Co., Fostoria, O.; Seiberling Millin; 
Co., .Akron, O.; Royee & Coon, Bowling Green, 0.; 
Penn. Central K. R., Philadelphia, Pa, 

For prices ete., write to a 
THE FLOUR CITY MFG.C9.. Minneapolis. Minn. 


J 


Steam Launches 
STEAM YACHTS, — 
TUG BOATS, 


Wheels and Boat 
Machinery. = 


+ 


peller 


Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. : 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO 
236 Randolph St., Chicago, III. ¢ 


W RITH 


(0. 


PATENT EDGE CORRUGATIONS, 


Ornamental Ceilings, 


Greatly Enlarged Facilities. 
Material. 


Substantial Arches, 


Their Own Rolling Mills. 
Everything Guaranteed the Best. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., Piqua, Ohic 


Improved 
No Chance for Poor 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CoO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SEND FOR 


Price List 


and 
Milling Book, 
ON Gas(se 


| Send $20 for complete set of plans for our 5,000- 


| 
| 
| bushel Elevator, the total cost of which will not 


| exceed $1,000. 


'St. Louis; E. T, Noel’s Mill, Nashville, Tenn. 


__- X4GRAY’S PATENT NOISELESSDe 


BELT ROLLER FEED MILLS 


. ARE THE BEST. 


—— OFFICE 0F—— 


W. W. CARGILL & BRO, 


Proprietors of the 


GREEN BAY ELEVATOR. 


GREEN Bay, Wis., June 27, *89. 
EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gents:—Regarding the pit 
Roller Feed Mill Style ‘‘M,’ 
which we bought of you las’ 
fall; will say we are highly 
pleased with the work it is 
cheerfully 


doing, and cana 
recommend it in all respects. 
The mill ¢oes excellent work. 


Yours Truly, 
W. W. CarerLi & Bro. 


For Full Information and 
Prices address the Sole 
Manufacturers, 


Bow. ©. ALLIS «co, 


Bs MILWAUEES, D = W7ISsS- 
DEALERS IN MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


OUR ROLLER MILLS ... are acknowledged to be the best on the market and 


| are used in the Washburn Mill Co.’s Palisade Mill, Minneapolis; The Anchor Milling Car 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


M. F. SEELEY. 


4] 7 = 
=< hx FACTORY ESTABLISHED 1851 j-—> 


WH TAK EH CONTRACTS FOR 


Elevators and Roller Jililis Complete. 


COMPLETE HOMINY MILL OUTFITS. 


PORTABLE FARM MILLS 


The Largest Assortment in the 
World; 28 Sizes and Styles. 


COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER $115 


A boy can grind and 
keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind 


of power. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


J. C. KILNER, Pres, and Manager. S. C. GRIPPEN, Vice-Pres, P. A. KILNER, Sec’y. 


YORK FOUNDRY 


——1~— AWD ewe 


ENCINE COMPANY, 


YORAR, NEBRASKA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


MILL ano ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


ENGINES, BOILERS PULLEYS, SHAFTING, PIPE AND STEAM FITTINGS. 


All Kinds of Castings Made and Machine Work Done to Order on Short Notice. 
STORE FRONTS. WATER WORKS CASTINGS. 


J. S. SEELEY. C.. R. DELAMATYR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & CO. 


KREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, ‘etc., etc. 

We sell dum eee licensed puier thé patents 
controlled by J. M. Harpe 

We build Elevators ie ‘all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(a3" With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 
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| WRITE 
y Warehouse Fanning Ms. F. W. HOWELL, Agt, 


Buffalo, N. ¥., 
Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
For particulars regarding the Best machine bui 


— — for the purpose of removing “Cockle” and similar iy 
GAPACITY pores from Wheat; peaeen Barley, Wheat, ete., fro 


600 BUSHELS|~~ a 
PER HOUR. EOL ES’’sS 


WE MAKE . 

Farm Mills and Commercial Caclulator 
Seven Different Sizes WE FURNISH 
—FOR Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, bound i 
w h Gold Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for ‘ 

S oO cents. 
Warenouses Bound in nice Roan Leather, with Pock 
and Elevators Pe and Renewable Account Bool 

for $1.00. 

ere’, Re acy a tl ral Bound in fine American Morocco, Gi 


he Motion Governor is something that has long Edge, with Pocket, Slate and Renews 
i= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use ble Account Book, for $1. 50. 

= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 

= horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- ADDRESS 


erves a uniform and steady speed. : 
It is a convenience with pcan ae as the speed of MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 DEARBORN StT., CHICAGO. 


ENGINES'anbd BOILERS 
G.W.CRANE GENL.N.W, AGENT, 
900 SOUTH 47 sT. 


L.S.&A.J.BLAKE, - Racine, Wis. 


Successors to The Blake-Beebe Oo. 


THE GALDWELL PATENT SPIRAL STEEL CONVEYOR, 


MADE OF STEEL, DOUBLE BOLTED, DOUBLE COLLARED, WITH RYTRA STRONG COUPLINGS THE CALDWELL PATENT 


—DEALER IN—— 


Mill 2 Grain Elevator Supplies, | 
Fe ® WwW a CA LD WwW E L a e MOREIOAGO, TE. Li svar Vary 7 and com 


EAL'S IMPROVED GRAIN TESTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cannot be Surpassed for Accuracy. 
NO ELEVATOR OR MILL IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A HIRST: GLASS GRAIN Le 


THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE, and are in 
successful use in the leading mills and elevators thoughout the U.S. 


and Canada. Should be pleased to mail you illustrations and quote 
you price on application. 


Now is the Time to Send in Your Order for Grain Testers. 
WE ALSO SUPPLY THE TRADE. 


oH J. DEALS SPECIALTY OO, Ure - 


HOLTON IRON oe CO. NEW LISBON, OHIO. 


d ee || RIGHMOND GITY MILL WORKS 
Zé fesse silt} RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
if eee |||(2 CORN & COB CRUSHERS, 
95 soS$3e I Fay , FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 

se3eee |i PS PULLEYS, SHAFTING, BELTS, &e, 
f a BOO 

BG ws S wu | avy MILD GUARANTEED. 
Information Furnished® Application. | “ SeeNND BOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. 


“QUICK-LAID” STEEL ROOFING *pscct-coe_ GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING! 


Does away with labor required by others; makes Roofing profitable ; VVWind-P 
has no exposed Nails, Rivets or Cleats; is packed in patent packages 
which protect it in shipping. It pleases all who use it. The Great Roofing for the re Send for Manufacturers’ References. For Steer 


or Flat Roofs, Factories, Mills, Lumber Sheds, Elevators, Grain Warehouses, ete. ; 
Send for Catalogue, Testimonials, Samples, etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ERLINC METAL R ae - 
Bee canctastoren? tetas tor On eran ate tee Srdiee HAVANA: ILL. EMPIRE PAINT & ROOFING CO., 1128 and 130 Race PHILADELPHIA PA 


Subscribe for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, $1.00 per Year. ———— 


V gt 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., Cutcago, Int. a roadie Parana f 


0 — Sm 
MITT Lg TT a 
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BARNARD & LEAS MTC. C0, 


| Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


| COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR+CORN+#SHELLER. 


ea a wie 


| BARNARD’S 


Dustless Three Sieve : 


ELEVATOR 


—AND— 


WAREHOUSE | 
SEPARATOR | 


New Horizontal 


/SMOUTTER 


— AND— 


| SCODRER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
* Purposes. 


ee} BARNARD’S tee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker. 
Fuut. LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


| eng, Boy o3, Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, au rote ose! 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bow.ine Green, Orso, Nov. 16, 1888. 
GENnTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, . ROYER & COON. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co, MOLINE, [LL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 

7 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 105 St. Clair St., - - - - - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ba M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

ot: 238 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 


~ 
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THe CELEBRATED “‘A. P. DICKEY” 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS: 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS, 


Made in any de- 
sired size and ca- 
pacity to accom- 
modate the largest 
elevators and 
flouring mills, or 
small warehouses 
for hand use. 


THE END 


SHARE MILLS 


[Motion of shoe 
from front 
to back ] 


Are highly recom- 
mended for use 
with horse power, 
And War anted to 
give Better Satis- 
faction when run 
in this way than 
any other mills 
made. 


All parties in 
need of Cleaners 
Allowed Thirty 
Days’ Trial with 
privilege of re- 
turning if 
Satisfactory. 


= | For 
SES He tiiineiiias = Prices, ete, 
dress the 


A.P. DICKEY MFC. Co., Racine, Wis. 
ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Circulars, 
Ad- 


Hand-Book of cand and Marine Engines........ a uletale ae Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of thé Locomotive. .........0. cceecceees Ae Oar es 2 60 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.......... Seog oY 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ........ ie ane << 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book....... 00.00.00 cececcucccevccoccccess o 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ....1 v1.+--eeeeeese ee 3 06 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ..............-. oe 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. ss 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book........000+.eeeereorseee ee 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL EROS. CG., “&*% Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Nee Bowsher’s ‘‘Combination” Feed Grinding Mill, 
(SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 


HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN, 


j Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or without, and grinds EVERY KIND of Small 
Grain, Oil Cake, Etc. 
| Uses Conical Shaped Grinders, 2 
An entire departure from all other mills, : 
Lightest Running, and most substantial mill made. 


Two sizes, 6to8 and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels’ capacity. A fine, self-contained 
Independent Outfit. 


‘ THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND’’ CUSTOM FEED MILL. 
Ss —WRITE FOR PRICES 


N.P.BOWSHER, = - South Bend, Ind. 


METCALF, MACDONALD & CO. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TO: 


GED B. RHEVE, Traffic Manager of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway...... .CHICAGO, ILL 
Wo bs eA RV EY OO. scan cena men hin vine talsaty oaire sere ens ne seh iniielelsnpie canis vaste it “ 


THE “B.C. & D.” 


SHORT LAP BELTIN 


Messrs, GEO. B, CARPENTER & 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


’ 


/ 


Lumbermen’s Tools, Mill Supplies, Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Packing, 
NOS. 202 TO 208 SOUTH WATER STREET, CHICAGO, 


Announce that they now have a FULL STOCK of 


Bickford & Francis’ Celebrated ‘“B.C. & D.” Short Lap Leather Belt 


Warranted to Give 
Satisfaction, 


ST. JOHN 
PATENT. 
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DANGER PREVENTED! 


Your Boiler is the life of your establishment, there- 
fore protect it. 


We will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, and 
ask no money until you find our remedy to work to your entire 


satisfaction. 
WE USE NO ACID! 


The Chemicals we use will neutralize Acid, Sulphur, and Min- 
eral Waters, and will not only protect you from Boiler Seale and 
Oxidation of Iron, but from corrosion in every form, such as 
GROOVING, PITTING, and WASTING OF IRON, which causes so many — 
explosions. If you will protect your Boilers from the above-named 
destructive agents, then with a reliable engineer there will be no 
occasion for a boiler explosion, and the money saved by the use of 
our Compound will more than pay the cost of it in every case. 

This article has worked its way into favor entirely upon its” 
merits, without sending out a single man to solicit orders, and we 
can refer to our customers in every steam-using locality from Maine 
to the Pacific Coast. More than thirty thousand manufacturing 
establishments, in the United States and Canada alone, are now 
using our Compound, many of whom, using a number of boilers 
order it by the ton. 

Authors of the best works on Steam Engineering now recom- 
med Lord’s Compound as the only reliable article to prevent 
corrosion in boilers, and as a safe remedy for incrustation ; and as 
a proof of this fact, we will send any of these books by mail, free” 
of postage, at publishers’ price, or free of cost with a barrel of 
Compound. ; ‘ : 


A VERY USEFUL BOOK ON CARE OF BOILERS FREE. 


Also our circular, with full particulars of the Compound, on request. 


Address, GEO. W. LORD, 
316 UNION STREET, PHILAD'A, PA. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. — 


as Cc. 
57}. MILL AND 
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PULLEYS. 


“CHAMPION” OAT CLIPPER 


PATENT AsPeLriep HOR. 
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What we claim for the “Champion” Oat Clipper over all others is: ; 

i. Itdoes not Inui the oats, but polishes the kernel, takes off the dark points on the end, 
leaving a bright, plump, natural berry. : 
_ 2. Can be adjusted to clip the oats more or less according to weight and quality, necessary to 
them up to the required standard. 

3. Can raise the oats from 32 lbs. up to 4o lbs. test weight, with less cleanage than any other 
clipper on the market. : 2 

4. The difference in cleanage alone will pay for the clpper in a short time. 
an Does not grade the oats in several grades, but makes one wmifformi grade throughout. 
Takes less power than any other clipper of same capacity. 
7. Does not require any attention except oiling and a regular 


a 


_ The machine is set up complete when leaving shop, all ready to put into place. 
_ To responsible parties we will ship clipper on 30 days trial, if mot satisfactory to be 
em out at our expense. 


For Circularand Further Particulars Adddress 


_ WELLER BROS., 
94 WANDALL S7t., GHIGAGO, ILL. 
CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


+ CAMBRIDGE 
OHIO, 


MANUF’RS OF | 


| 
eae Clo Are. 


ACENTS 
WANTED. 


ELEVATOR BOOTS. 


Northwestern Headquarters ar} 


SHAETING. 


Ww. CRANE, 
ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


9th Avenue South and 4th Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


ERIE CITY IRON WORKS.—Engines and Boilers. 

JEFFREY MFG. CO.—Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels. 

CHICAGO SCALE C0.—Standard Sca'es, Dump Irons, Etc., Horse Powers, 
Sing/e and Double Gear. Extras for Horse Powers Carried in Stock. 


HANGERS. 


= 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


SSB RS fa oo BIS S (SSB oo) 7 Ed NS aie ce ee ae 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Vfice and Works: 101 to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


Estimates Furnishea for Complete Plants. 


Roller Detachable 


CHAIN 
BELTING 


DETACHABLE in overy Link. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 


Etc.,Etc. 

"t at —For Mandling— 
o Wimeetiiniewa GRAIN, SEEDS, 
i fl l) EAR CORN, MALT, 
Hi Ik | P_ COTTON SEED, COAL, 
Xe ig= STONE, CLAY, 

! | | PAPER PULP, 

Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and | 5 

Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purlfier, 


Before Placing Orders ——— = 


Send for Illustrated 1888 Cata- RAILROAD Track SCALES. © 


logue and Prices. ; 
ADDRESS Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 


THE J EFFREY MFG. CO., ard Scales.—None better.— 


123 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
Roof, which 


= made. 
roperty Owners 


ed upon to last for many years, and at the same 
time protect themselves against the use of faferior 
material, can obtain full particulars by writing us 
for a copy of our new book, entitled 


—ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Chicago Seales. 
ND FOR JLLUSTRATEDCATALOGUE. 


a 
900 S. FOURTH STREET 
Sane { MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


Desiring to 8e- 
cure a Mtrat- 
Class Tin 


““A TIN ROOF.” 


This book shows how to select, lay 
roof, and will be furnished free of cos: 


MERCHANT & CO., 
Philada., New York, Chicago, London. 


and paint a tin 
t. 


132 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. | 


STII. ON TOP.) SIMPSON & a 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “ SALEM” Bucket is the fact that ipigpentig nc? < and Builders of All Kinds of. 
during the past few years 


Its Shape EXas Been So Closely Imitatea 

= = By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 

: rights, but experience reveals the 

f IMPERFECTIONS OF LMITATIONS, 

Cae And we therefore take it as a further compliment tq the 

“SA LEM ” Bucket that some of its old: patrons who ——— re —— ————— 

were Induced to Try the Imitations have == —— = 

now returned to the “SALEM”. Bucket, 

thereby acknowledging it to be the mosr 

satisfactory. Don't be deceived by other makes of 

Buckets that are claimed to be ‘“‘just as good.” Insist 

upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
ucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 

eet with the word SAT: EM. 


W. J. 1. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 
J. L. OWENS & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


—- MANUFACTURERS OF — 


pr arcontviorsatat: MACHINERY. 


YEA ey | 


Our * Cizcular End” Elevators cannot be excelled for compactness, strength and conve: 
A large number nave been built this seas on, and are universally admitted to be the best in use, 
those who contemplate building. we will cheerfully submit full particulars and prices- 


R 
P 242 Fourth Avenue, South - MINNEAPOLIS MINN 
H 
R 
a 


ATLAS SLIDE VALVE & AUTOMATIC ENCINES. 


Ideal High Speed Engines, Eclipse Corliss Engines, 
LIDGER WOOD HOISTING ENGINES, 


HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILERS, ‘TF 
©. Safetsz Soilerxs. if ASE 


, 
Ei 
p 
A 
h 
A 
T 
| 
h 
) 


sC 
KANSA M 
AUTOMATIC INJECTO 


Feed Water Heaters, Worthington Steam Pum | 


HILL FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEYS, 


weatei2e5 Sy 
UNION ACHE 
Dodge Patent Wood Split Pulleys, Rubber & Leathe 


| Belting, Hose, Packing, Wrought Iron Plpe, ‘Fitting 


Brass Goods, Engine and Boiler Trimmings, Emery Wheels, E 


We manufacture 10 sizes, each having different:capacity. Write for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., - = MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR HORSE POWERS. 


These Powers are 


HE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., — 
Dealers i i THE Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blu 
Serr Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &e, 
115,117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
_Warenowes} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orr1ces, 115 Kn: 
yin 20, 202 & aE Market St. CHICACO, 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded uD all to be the best for this purpose. 


James Deal. EL. B. Freema 


JAMES DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & bu a] 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHIORIA, = a roLrwon 


We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 
Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 


It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 


E, LEE HEIDENREICH & CO,, 


Engineers and Builders of 


Tees 
is =) 
SE 
5 
nomexien 
(— ] 
——s 
-AND- 
:= | 
Cn 
——j 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


OFFICE: 101 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ACENCIES: CABLE ADDRESS: 


AGENCY, RABOTNIK, St. Petersburg. “JUMPER, CHI CAGO.” 


FARNHAM & CO., Bombay, India. 
0, P, BOY E, Buenos Ayres, A. R. TELEPHONE 823. 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber — 


/BELTI 


ge = Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons 
iE {28> Prices Close, and Quality the B 


b> WE CASE MFO. CO. Count 


t 
With and Without Dustless. - For Separating all fonl seedsfrom Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn and Flax with less than % horse power to run mili that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour. 


